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EDITORIAL. 





WE do not appreciate the tone in which a Pittsburg daily 
paper comments on the lack of school accommodations in this 
city. This lack is not an indication of want of public spirit 
in our school officers. Fourteen school houses were destroyed 
in the fire ; and, moreover, the city is increasing in population 
so rapidly that it is a physical, rather than a financial, impossi- 
bility to build houses to contain the juveniles. On the last 
day of the Winter term, a Principal surveys from his fourth 
story window the new houses in his district, and computés the 
number of new scholars at the opening of the Summer term. 
One Principal is situated somewhat as follows: His school 
accommodates 1,000 children, but it has now a membership of 
1,300 and over, and his experience and mathematical educa- 
tion have taught him that on the 4th of May there will be 167 
children applying for admission, who were “ just six years old” 
on the preceding Saturday. But the most creditable feature of 
the situation is, that all these children are born in Chicago. 


+ 
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AT the last meeting of the Principals’ Association a very 
spirited debate took place, on the question whether the time 
now spent in giving instruction in the so-called Oral, might not 
be employed more advantageously in other work. We shall 
not attempt even a synopsis of the discussion. The speakers 
could not get justice in anything less than a full report. But 
all admitted that oral, as now taught, is a waste of time. It 
was further allowed, that the method of giving oral instruc- 
tion could not be improved save by improving the teachers, 
and to improve the teachers sufficiently to make the practice of 
giving oral lessons correspond with the theory, would require a 
spasm of evolution in the human race for which even Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer are not ready. 


—_— 
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Mr. CUTTER says that the teachers from Detroit, who 


Supt. K1ppLE, of New York, declares the experiment of 
governing schools without corporal punishment a failure, and 
suggests the propriety of returning to the use of the rod. 
We think the causes of said failure are: 1. Want of unity in 
the system of New York city schools; 2, General incompe- 
tency of the teachers; 3. Want of force, originality and 
individuality in the Principals; 4. Confusion of ideas in the 
mind of the Superintendent. If there is a clear mind in the 
public schools of New York city, we have yet to discover its 
utterances. In that unfortunate city the teachers, by all 
accounts, are at the mercy of bad boys. To conquer bad boys 
by thrashing them, is to descend to the bad boys’ level. The 
teacher who cannot govern without whipping is as ridiculous 
as the gentleman who proposes settling a point of honor by 
resorting to pistols. But how to govern school without the 
rod; yes, Superintendent Kiddle, how? If, twenty years ago, 
you had taken Horace Greeley’s advice, “Go west, young man,” 
you might have learned how to discharge the onerous duties of 
your honorable position ; but, as matters stand, the fact that 
you use the expression, moral suasion, shows that you are igno- 
rant of the first principles of school government. 





THE subject of examining pupils for promotion is one that 
has not been very well ventilated, yet it is the one that con- 
cerns us more than any other. Examining children takes up 
most of our time ; the school-day is occupied with attending to the 
oral examination of pupils in the lower grades, and our evenings 
are consumed in the marking of papers written by pupils in 
the upper grades, in answering questions to test their worthi- 
ness of promotion. To teachers we need not enlarge upon the 
sickening nature of this species of labor. It is killing work. 
It gives one the heartache, the backache, the headache, and 
other aches too numerous to mention. From six hours’ indul- 
gence in writing original composition a man will rise fresh and 
jolly; but at the end of one hour spent in marking papers, 
there is not enough mental or physical energy left in him to 
animate the corpse of a defunct mosquito. Yet, strange to 
say, we hear little complaint from our teachers on the score of 
the drudgery of marking. Discreet people that we are, we 
keep our personal agonies and family griefs to ourselves. But 
Tue CHICAGO TEACHER, in its indiscretion, does earnestly 
protest against the enormous burden that is put upon teachers 
by the necessity of marking and correcting the interminable 
written examinations. No one outside the business can form 
the least idea of the amount of work done by teachers for the 
sake of making their classes attain high averages. 

One teacher examines more abstracts during a year than all 





visited Chicago recently, were the most judicious he ever 
entertained at his school. 
and they knew what we wanted. 


They were evidently on business, | 


the lawyers have done since real estate was invented. We 
examine titles of verbs to their nouns, and nouns to their verbs ; 


| titles of kings to their thrones; titles of politicians to the 
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spoils of office ; and titles of asses to an illustrious ancestry. | 
At certain seasons of the year piles of examination papers rise | 
up before the schoolmaster, mountain high. He mildly asks | 
his wife to help him; she sweetly replies, that she'll be 

d—ivorced if she does; that she married him simply and 

wholly to get away from that kind of work—taking marriage 

as the lesser of the two evils. He asks the hired girl to help 

him ; but she modestly confesses her inability to mark any 

manuscript save such as is prepared in the Scandinavian dia- 
lects ; and since the School Board has not yet had the public 
spirit to put the Scandinavian tongue into our common school 
curriculum, her assistance cannot be made available. The 
poor schoolmaster calls on his unemployed attorneys to aid 
him in a pinch; but they, though conversant with all the 
decisions ever rendered, from the judgments of the Brehons 
to the profound reasonings of Charles O'Malley, are unable to 
tell what animal it is that has a full set of teeth at the extrem- 
ity of its limbs. The poor pedagogue calls in his scientific 
friends, pretending to have a seance, but designing to use them 
in examining his rick of papers. Here, again, he misses ; for, 
though his scientists are up in all matters pertaining to bugs, 
etc., he finds them entirely unable to-find their way through 
the mazy solutions of mental arithmetic, or to appreciate the 
fine distinctions of English grammar. The truth is, that 
nobody but a schoolmaster could mark examination papers, 
and nobody but a schoolmaster would do it. 

And, oh, the toil and patience of the work? Job was a 
good man to continue serene under exasperating circumstances; 
but he never had any examination papers to mark. Hercules 
cleaned out the Augean stable, and did a few other simple jobs of 
the kind; but Hercules never marked a set of examination papers 
for a whole division in the 3d grade. Rather than do the latter- 
mentioned work, we would cheerfully clean out fortyAugean sta- 
bles, and cheerfully, joyfully, exultingly, “clean out” all the 
stable boys incidental thereunto. Nothing but the greatest 
drudgery can effect the lowering of a pile of papers. Prayers 
will close saloons ; prayers will cure sick men, Tyndall's test to 
the contrary, notwithstanding ; but sad experience has taught us 
that the most fervent and protracted prayers will not lower a 
pile of papers, not even by one leaf of foolscap. This dreadful 
parallelopipedon of white paper now before us, can not be 
“taken down ” except by a succession of marks more disheart- 
ening that the calendar of a prisoner on the walls of his cell. 
Here's to it, if it takes till morning. Good night, Joy! 
Farewell, Hope! 
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WE are apt to neglect our duty in the matter of compelling 
children to stand properly in recitation. If ‘a Principal or 
examiner would refuse to listen toa child’s replies, unless he 
stand still on both feet, without leaning, swaying, or twisting, the 
teachers would soon learn to compel their pupils to stand 
properly. 





THERE are two classes of examination questions—the short 
and sharp, and the exhaustive and easy. We are inclined to 
favor the former. One examiner will test a pupil’s ability in 
a few pointed questions calling for brief, decisive answers, bet- 
ter than another who spends his nights and Sundays writing 
long lists of questions, to answer which will keep poor chil- 
dren writing for a week, while the marking of the answers 
will give the examiner employment for a fortnight. There i- 
economy, too, in so framing questions that, by looking at cer- 
tain parts of the answer, the child's ability may be judged 
without the need of reading every word. 


THE CHICAGO 





TEACHER. 


“DEAD AS A DOOR-NAIL.” 











The Educationi[bu]st[er] takes us to task for using the 
expression, “dead as a door-nail.” We refer our captious 
neighbor to Dickens, who, after discussing the propriety of 
using this expression, where he says, ‘‘ Old Marley was as dead 
as a door-nail,” concludes: ‘“‘ But the wisdom of our ancestors 
is in the simile, and my unhallowed hands shall not disturb it, 
or the country’s done for.” Far be it from the editor of THE 
CHICAGO TEACHER to venture to correct what Charles Dick- 
ens dared not interfere with, or, mayhap, another country 
might be “done for.” We are willing even to advocate the 
possibility of at least a single exception to the general truth, 
that ‘‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

The exceeding punctiliousness of our friend over the left, 
(we face the South), leads us to cursorily examine the current 
number of the Aducationetc., to ascertain, if possible, the qual- 


ity of the glass from behind which the critic throws his 
stones. 


Observe, imprimis, that we are informed on p- I of the 
March issue, that ‘we give more and better reading matter for 
one dollar than many others do for one dollar and a half.” 

Here follow a few excerpts from this single page, as indica- 
tive of the high standard of rhetorical culture which the 
editor of the Educationetc. sets up, and of which material we 
should judge a large amount would be required to make up 
his dollar’s worth ; 

I. Page 1, column 1, line 3—* a good deal of space.” 

2. Line g—“ adout the only medium.” 

3. Line 12—“ the hundred and odd members of the General 
Assembly.” 

4. Line 15—‘that can only be reached through the medium 
of the country press.” 

5. Lines 31 and 32—‘“ but which we believed would be 
more fruitful than any other if properly cultivated.” 

6. Line 33—“ The principal source of error, as we think, is 
the want of a thorough understanding of the foundation prin- 
ciples of the subjects taught, avd an inability to advance 
iogically in the development of them. They [?] seem to 
care,” etc. 

7. Column 2, line 13—“ There is a preparatory work for 
most teachers to do before they are fitted to teach the element- 
ary branches of which they formerly had no conception.” 

8. Line 16—‘‘ We shall prove, if we have not already done 
so, that the teacher who is qualified to do the work required 
of him, is not the man or the woman who is qualified for 
nothing else, but ¢aZ ¢¢ 7s the man or the woman who is quali- 
fied for anything else.” 

g. Line 20—‘In other words, there is a severe mental 
training which the teacher must receive in order to do his 
work efficiently ‘hat would fithim for any other vocation as 
well.” 

10. Line 33—“* We confidently ask for a continuance of the 
same, and that our friends will assist us.” 

At line 37 occurs the self-complacent peroration quoted 
above, that we give more and better reading matter, etc. 

In connection with the pabulum supplied, one cannot help 
being reminded of the equivocal compliment of the boarder 
to his economical landlady, in the matter of his breakfast, to 
wit: That there was plenty, such as it was; and it was good 
enough, what there was of it. 

It is candidly submitted for the consideration of thought- 
ful teachers, whether the wretched style, the faulty rhetoric. of 





the painfully brief (but long enough for the kind) editorial here 
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under consideration, warrants the criticism which suggested 
the present article. 

Would not any average school-boy or school-girl fourteen 
years of age be likely to suggest that in quotation No. 4 the 
word “only” should be placed after “ searched?” that in No. 
5 the words, “ if properly cultivated,” should be placed before 
“we believed?” that in No. 6, aside from the euphony (?) 
in the introductory, “ as we think, and in the closing, “of them,” 
the use of zs with the two distinct subjects, “ want” and “ in- 
ability,” is, at least, unusual, and scarcely defensible? that in 
No. 6 the antecedent of “ ¢hey,” that of ‘“ which,” in No. 7, 
and that of “ ¢hat,” in No. 9g, are matters of so much doubt 
as to leave the reader's mind in a very unsettled state? that 
in No. 8, the evident ambiguity occasioned by the use of “ any- 
thing” could readily be relieved by the substitution of ‘‘ every- 
thing?” that in No. 10 the mixed construction of a 
prepositional phrase and a clause firmly tied by a co-ordinate 
connective, violates one of the first precepts as to clearness of 
style ? 

But enough! We are told by what we regard competent 
authority, that the Indianapolis schools make a specialty of 
instruction in English ; that in this respect they are quite a 
model for the Chicago teachers to imitate. Jf this is so, surely 
their precepts must be heeded in defiance of example; for if 
pupils, when examined for admission to Chicago High School, 
should be guilty of English so atrocious, their instructors 
would be remanded to some less influential positions, and 
themselves required to spend another year in preparation. 


—— ——-— — 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO 
ABOUT IT? 





It is easier to find defects than to remedy them. The ten- 
dency to indulge in captious criticism is often alleged to be a 
result of long and close confinement to the work of teaching. 
An old schoolmaster will knit his brows if he hears the word 
exhaust pronounced with the sound of 4 omitted ; a pitying 
smile of compassion will pass over his countenance unless the 
accent on enervate is placed on the penultimate ; and contempt 
will curl his lip when he hears dronchitis pronounced with any 
other than the long sound of z in the accented syllable. The 
wise teacher will guard against this hypercritical spirit, and 
look upon the work of his associates with a charitable 
regard begotten of his knowledge of its inherent difficulties. 

But, granting all this, is there not often tolerated a degree 
of inefficiency in school work that can not be justified by such 
a feeling of charity? The inefficiency that is the result of in- 
experience may be borne in the hope of better things that 
ar: to come. But what shall we say of the inefliciency that 
results from moral delinquency or natural stupidity? What 
shall we do with our frequent examples of these separate dif- 
ficulties, and the occasional phenomenon which furnishes a 
climax by exhibiting a combination of them all? As the season 
approaches for the selection of teachers for the coming year, it 
is claimed in this connection, that the head of this article is 
suggestive and appropriate. 

‘There is a species of incompetence composed very largely 
of laziness, which afflicts many teachers, and through them the 
school. It is generally found (a friend suggests on the “ xth 
floor,” but, on algebraic principles, we prefer to say on the “ath 
floor”), on the ath floor of the building, and is made manifest 


so many solutions of the old problem of perpetual motion; a 
considérable proportion of them vibrate from their room to the 
principal’s office with measured constancy ; another portion 
oscillate from the room to the yard, with great regularity. The 
log school-house tricks or hedge-school jokes of their ancestors 
are revived by them with astonishing fidelity. Industry is 
wanting ; complaints are constant; truancy abounds; the 
music is “ head-rending ”; the drawing is execrable ; promotions 
are unknown. In the Jaborious journey through the grades, 
the luckless urchins who have reached this section might 
truthfully inscribe upon the door of the division, for the guid- 
ance and warning of their successors, the ancient but significant 
motto: “no bottom here.” Whoso entereth, however hopeful 
he be, needs the services of a guardian angel to make a cred- 
itable exit. 

What reasonable explanation, save that obviously suggested 
by this state of things, can be given for the fact, that the 
monthly reports to the Board of some schools show a constantly 
decreasing number, relatively, in a lower grade than appears 
in the grades next it on either side? If the number of pupils in 
the 6th grade runs down to half the number in the grade above, 
and to one-fourth of the number in the grade below it, while 
the school has been subjected to no abnormal conditions, need 
we go far for a theory to account for it? Can too much “ lack 
of appreciation” be felt for teachers who are responsible for 
such a result? Should not some of that “lack of apprecia- 
tion” be manifested by “those in authority ” when our lists of 
teachers are made up for next year? 

But there is a graver feature of the case than has yet been 
noticed. Numbers of children, who lack strong home supervis- 
ory blessings, are thus imperceptibly forced into the streets dis- 
couraged and disheartened with their school work. In the 
state of things to which we have alluded, is to be found one 
sad element of the answer to the question: ‘“ Why do not 
more of the children complete the work of the higher grades?” 
For learning is attractive ; good scholarship is honorable ; and 
the number of parents who would, even though pinched by 
poverty, tear their children away from lessons that they loved, 
is very inconsiderable. It is the teacher's lack of industry, 
perchance her love of gossip, and her want of devotion to the 
work, that cause her to neglect the preparation necessary to 
make her pupils’ duties interesting and attractive, and thus 
they go from us in the clutches of ignorance to become the 
dupes of demagogues, or the tools of crime. 

Are there many schools that contain these barriers—“ im- 
passable gulfs"—to the progress of pupils? We fear there are 
few schools which may not mourn the existence of occasional ap- 
proximations to what we have attempted to describe. The 
complaint is not of mistakes, but of delinquencies. It is not of 
the inexperience of young teachers, but of those who daily and 
yearly grow worse and worse—the Bourbons of the profession. 
Would you contemplate a scene worthy of commiseration and 
prayerful sympathy? Think of the school with two or three 
such teachers, through whose hands pupils have to pass in suc- 
cession! Who is equal to the description of the disgust for 
scholarship, the skepticism in human nature, the falsehood 
learned for truth, and the chicanery that have been engendered 
in even the pitiful remnant that have run this cruel gauntlet ! 

If these things be true, ought not an effort be made to 
relieve schools thus afflicted? If a principal knows that a case 
is hopeless; can feel that, in addition to the effects described 





upon pupils, a particular room is the center from which radi- 


by multitudes of gigantic contests between teacher and pupil | ate influences that tend,to deaden the moral sense of neigh- 


upon a great variety of microscopic subjects. The pupils are 


boring teachers, either by precept or example: if he knows that 
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there is a place for nothing, and nothing is in its place, what | 
is he to do about it? Must he engage in a wordy war with 
such a teacher every time she is encountered in her objectless 
meanderings about the building ? Ought he not rather, in con- 
nection with the Superintendent, ask that she be remanded to 
the duties of private life? If it be some imbecile to whom 
support is given at the expense of the children’s welfare, let 
her be retired upon half-pay. Duty to the public, loyalty to 
our own reputation, and, above all, justice to the children, 
demand that no known imbecile or fraud be retained among 
the teachers of Chicago. 


-2.>+ 


WHAT is there in going West that gives a man common 
sense? We notice that the school reports from cities west of 
Chicago are far more practical and instructive than those 
which come from the East. What is the matter with the East ? 
Do the oriental myths, and traditions, religious and educa- 
tional, still hang over it? In the West everything is bright, 
sharp, clear, new. Teachers coming from the East, for three 
years, labor under the delusion that they have a mission to 
perform out here, and, as a consequence, they are a nuisance in 
our Western schools, and are tolerated only through our super- 
stitious reverence of the East. If they fall into an assistant’s 
position, they soon learn their level; but if elected to a prin- 
cipal’s position, there is no hope for them at all. “God de- 
liver us from Boston,” is an aspiration which has often been 
thought, but ne’er before expressed. Yea, God deliver us from 
Boston ; not her system, but her school-ma’ams. 

Speaking of the West, the most noteworthy report we have 
received of late, is that of Mr. Campbell, of Oakland, California. 
We learn to our surprise, from Prof. Swinton, that Oakland is 
the second city in California in respect to population. The 
report mentioned is the digest of common sense, especially in 
the matter of examining children for promotion. Not only is 
every question given its relative value, but the several studies 
are given their relative values in determining a pupil's stand- 
ing. In the ‘matter of school examinations, we in the East 
have something to learn (would you believe it ?) and the sooner 
we look into this matter, the better off we shall be. 


<-> 
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THE editor of the /n/erior is determined to go down to his- 
tory. The only way in which he could do this is to prosecute 
a great man like David Swing, and sneer at a great man like 
Robert Collyer, because he (Robert Collyer, not Pat-pat-pater- 
noster-on) could earn an honest living at an anvil, which the 
Patton could not do to save his Calvinistic gizzard. Patton 
thinks that, because Burns gave immortality to “ Holy Willie,” 
Swing will give derisive immortality to Patton; but Swing is 
a Yankee and he will not do it. We would not if we were he. 


——_ 
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THERE is one good hint, by Mr. Cutter, that we call to mind 
in time to put it in type. It is that teachers direct children to 
adopt a certain style in writing their names, and to practice so 
writing them that they shall be able each to make a signature 


at once legible and characteristic. 
—-—->-->+ -- 


Wo. ISENBERG, late with Wilson, Hinkle & Co., having re- 
tired from the agency business, his former associates, in recog- 
nition of his genial qualities, his high character as a business 
man, and his gentlemanly traits, have given him a reminder of 
their friendship in the form of a heavy geld chain, worth $200, 
made expressly for him. It serves him right. Agents do say, 
occasionally, slighting things of one another for business pur- 
poses, but we never heard an agent, or anybody else, speak of 
Mr. Isenberg except in terms of the warmest friendship and 
highest appreciation. 
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THE CHILD AND THE CROSS. 


SUGGESTED BY THE DeFEAT OF THE CompuLsoRY EpucATION BILL 
THE SENATE OF ILLINOIS. 


N 





Two figures from the canvas rose, 
One childlike, earnest, sweet ; 

The other symbol of the woes 
We men and women meet. 


I sorrowed while by it I stood; 
The child, with earnest care, 
Was shaping for himself, in wood, 
The cross the man must bear. 


And though far from that pictured scene, 
My memory still retains 

That holy child’s angelic mien— 
That cross he wrought with pains. 


The towns of this our noble State, 
Show children young and fair, 

Who choose as once the Christ-child carved 
The cross the man must bear. 


Their’s not the cross of sacrifice 
To bring a world’s release, 

But that which loads and stains the life, 
Till memory shall cease ; 


For, finding it already made, 
Their future. lives to wreck, 

The cross of ignorance they take, 
And bind upon the neck. 


And you whose right it is to take 
This heavy cross away, 

And free those who through life must bend 
Beneath its cruel sway, 


Fear! lest they cry beneath its weight, 
“*We roll the curse on you ; 
Ve let us choose it, unrestrained, 
Now help to bear it too.”’ 
—Annie E. Trimingham. 


$$$ 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





In the preparation of questions for written examinations, I 
have found it necessary to attend to these four points as of 
prime importance, viz: . 

I. See that my questions are not ambiguous. 

2. See that they refer to what the pupils have been taught. 

3. See that the questions are arranged wisely. 

4. See that they are suitable to the time allowed for writing 
answers. 

1. Avoid ambiguities. Our pupils seem to have a perverse 
ingenuity in discovering a possible meaning to our words 
which is very remote from our own. It is our duty to an- 
ticipate this, and to hold ourselves in fault if they can answer 
our question in its terms and avoid its thoughts. 
some questions on geography, and, after studying them care- 
fully, I submitted them to the criticism of two intelligent 
ex-teachers, one of whom wasa lawyer, and thus, professionally, 
a student of interpretations. But when the questions were 
used, the first one was found ambiguous. I asked: “ What is 
the shape of the earth ; and how is this shown?” I meant, 
“ how is this fact proved?” But many understood me, “ how 
is this shape represented ? There were two ambiguities: the 
reference of ¢his, and the meaning of shown. Doubtless 
every teacher can call up numerous instances like this one in 


I once wrote 
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his own experience. On writing a question, I ask myself, not 
only “ what does this mean to me?” but “ what may it mean 
to others?” 

2. Matter previously taught. If a teacher is master of his 
subject, he may ask a question suitable to the subject, but 
relating to knowledge which is not in the text-book, or which 
has been given only in oral instruction, or which has not been 
specially remarked or dwelt upon as important. Pupils are so 
greatly dependent upon text-books that if any point of oral 
instruction is introduced, it should be only something which 
has been many times repeated, so as to make a full impression, 
and which has reached all the class, including absentees. 
And even in text-book knowledge, that which is fair to be 
asked should have been made prominent in the daily instruc- 
tion. If a thing is worth asking about in examination, it is 
worth frequent presentation in teaching. Not everything can 
be remembered ; that which is oftenest repeated has the best 
chance of being retained. 

Again, I have known teachers to ask questions which were 
utterly unfair for examination ; because, although an answer 
was possible, it was not to be expected from the class. As an 
examination is to be on what has been taught, new problems, 
or questions quite dissimilar to what have been given, should 
be given only to pupils known to have been trained to inde- 
pendent thinking. Our examinations must, for most of the 
pupils, test the question ; “ What do you know?” rather than 
the more attractive one, “What can you do with what you 
know?” The latter tests practical power, but the former tests 
acquirement. 

3. Order of Questions. It is bad policy to put a difficult 
question first, or among the first. It is discouraging to most 
pupils to find themselves balked at the outset, or forced to 
spend a great share of their time on a single question ; and the 
feeling of discouragement affects all that follows—they work 
under a feeling of mortification, defeat, and haste. It is bet- | 
ter to put such questions near the close of the list, so that they 
may use all remaining time in grappling with them. If the 
answer of one question is ground of the answer of another, the 
former question should precede the latter. 

4. Regard the Time. While, as regards the great majority 
of the class, it is desirable that an examination shall fill the 
assigned time, at least within a few minutes (for we may be 
willing to allow a little for the slow ones, who are not always 
the dull ones), it is highly important that no more than the 
allowed time be necessary for answering the questions. How 
can you judge of that? Write such answers as you are will- 
ing to accept as perfect, noting the time taken for each answer. 
Remember that, in choosing the question, you have already 
called the subject up in mind and reviewed it; that your mas- 
tery of the subject and memory of it is far above the pupil’s; 
that you are accustomed to the work of composition and 
expression ; and that you can write more rapidly. I may fairly 
add, that while the pupil will wish to look over his work for sure- 
ty, you can be satisfied with your first suggestions of thought. 
Now, with all this advantage on your side, if you have to take 
one-half the assigned time to satisfy yourself, the questions are 
too many or too difficult. In my department of history, at 
every term-examination, I test my questions in this way, and 
if I take over five-twelfths of the assigned time, I revise and 
alter my questions. There is the further advantage in this 





test, that we are likely to discover ambiguities, and improper | 
arrangement of questions. ‘Put yourself in his place,” is a | 
good rule for the teacher, and never more necessary than at an 
examination ; and in no better way can it be done than in this, 


by which the teacher goes over the very path in which he 
would have his pupils go. Truly, 


‘It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


While my rule is to give what I can write in five-twelfths of 
the pupil’s time, the adoption of that fraction is partly the 
result of experience. In another branch of study I might 
adopt a different ratio; but with my way of asking questions, 
and my estimate of perfect answers, I find that the right one, 
or very near right. I take care to put any variation from it in 
favor of the pupils—thus, to approach four-twelfths rather than 
six-twelfths. I think teachers are apt to under-estimate the 
time required for writing, which is sometimes much more than 
what is wanted for the thinking. 

I remember seeing an examination, the mental work of which 
could have been done by the majority of the class, orally, in 
the allowed time ; but no one of the forty pupils got through, 
and I doubted whether the teacher could have done the work 
decently well in four-fifths of the allowed time. 

It will have occurred, I trust, to the reader, that I am not 
speaking of examinations conducted by a teacher in a single 
class, with opportunity to explain ambiguities, to withdraw 
questions, or give additional ones ; but to examinations given 
to several sections or classes, by Superintendents, Principals, 
or Special Teachers, who are not with all to whom the ques- 
tions are given. Nevertheless, the suggestions may save 
trouble to all teachers of little experience. 

— Samuel Willard. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 





The lites is often questioned, orally and by letter, as 
it is presumed other principals are, in regard to the management 
of schools without the use of the rod. It has occurred to the 
writer that an answer in type might be satisfactory to some 
inquiring friends, who ask for personal experience. 

When it was determined in September, 1872, to conduct the 
schools with no recourse to the rod, a problem not easy of 
solution was presented to many of us, especially to those in 
charge of pupils in whose homes existed not only no moral in- 
fluences, but influences decidedly immoral. In many houses, 
in parts of every city, the children are trained systematically 
to all forms of deceit and hypocrisy, they live in an atmosphere 
of profanity, and receive little from their parents but cuffs, 
kicks and curses, except when some unusually skillful act 
of villainy is deemed worthy of approbation. The mel- 
ancholy spectacle of a parent attempting to force his child 
to lie, has been witnessed by the writer more than once. 
To manage such children wholly by moral power is gen- 
erally very difficult. While many of them seem to feel 
the contrast between the parent and the teacher, between the 
home and the school, and yield a cheerful obedience, others 
seem to be insensible to all influences but threats or blows, 
while a few take a fiendish delight in embracing every oppor- 
tunity to thwart a teacher in her efforts for their own and 
others’ advancement. 

It may be true that the most hardened wretch is susceptible 
to moral influence if it could be properly applied ; but the 
teacher of three score children can not devote herself to the 
reformation of one. And even if she had the time, it is doubt- 
ful if she posseses the ability to accomplish that for which not 
one person in ten thousand is fitted. 
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The feeling against the suspension from school even fora 
limited period of even a very bad boy was very strong; many 
of our best citizens maintaining that it is better for the boy 
and the community that he be retained in school, and compel- 
le.l to behave himself; that turning a boy into the street is sim- 
ply giving him a free pass to the devil, by the shortest route. 

Such were some of the elements of the problem. The writer 
felt that a few weeks, or months, at longest, would solve it, 
as far as his school was concerned ; for, although cases of cor- 
poral punishment were rare, six months having at one time 
elapsed without any, it was well understood that the thunders 
were only sleeping ; while the truth would now soon be known 
that a boy would never more be chastised in school. Looking 
carefully over his school, the writer concluded that twenty-five 
boys were the cause of all the serious trouble ; and he deliber- 
ately resolved that, in justice to the other thousand pupils, 
more or less, to his assistants and to himself, those twenty-five 
boys should, when opportunity presented, be removed from 
school, Zermanently if he could accomplish it. When occasion 
came, the writer endeavored to have the delinquent under- 
stand, and his parents also, when they could be brought to the 
school, that the common good demanded the boy's removal, 
and until there were evidences of strong desire on the boy’s 
part to be permitted to retrieve his character, the principal 
would exert himself to the utmost to prevent the boy's return. 
Twenty boys were thus suspended ; of whom eleven were soon 
restored. Fifteen others were suspended temporarily, all of 
whom were restored. Of the nine who did not return, one was 
sent to a private school, four were put to work, of the others 
nothing is known to the writer. Of the fifteen temporarily sus- 
pended, one, not a vicious boy, was colonized, that is, permission 
was obtained of the principal of a neighboring school for him 
to occupy a seat in that school during good behavior. He has 
just returned, after a year’s absence. 

Suspensions in the Dore, during preceding years, had varied 
from 25 to 0; the average being 10.4. The 37 of last year are 
in some measure compensated by the absence of any suspen- 
sion for misconduct this year, as far as it has expired. 

The ease with which the school has been managed this year : 
its freedom from collisions of all kinds, the amount of quiet, 
uninterrupted work performed by the pupils, the general 
calm which prevails, result largely from the position taken 
in September, 1872, and firmly held during the year. 
There is another cause, closely allied, Teachers in the Dore 
are requested not to coax their refractory pupils, and thus de- 
grade themselves to the level of those parents whose well- 
meaning but foolish attempts to beg, buy, wheedle, persuade, 
allure, entice or bribe their children to comply with their wishes 
render them nuisances in every family, school or society cursed 
with their presence. 

The child enjoys coaxing ; it adds to his feeling of self-impor- 
tance ; and he boasts to his mates of the amount of attention 
his teacher is obliged to give him in order to secure his obedi- 
ence. The more a teacher coaxes, the more he may ; the child 
will resist his entreaties as long as he thinks it prudent; or 
will yield when he himself becomes wearied of the teacher's 
verbiage. Very few pupils attend our schools who do not 
know that it is wrong to interrupt the work of a division by 
obstinacy, perverseness, or disobedience. They know this well 
enough: they need to know but one thing more ; viz., that their 
presence in school depends wholly upon their disposition to do 
what they know is right. Teachers, whose attention has not 
been directed to the subject, often present the weak side of the 
case to the parent, by complaining that “the child annoys me,” 











the teacher. The statement shouid be made that the child 
annoys, interrupts, demoralizes, the division ; that the welfare 
of the division, or of the pupils occupying seats in the vicinity 
of the culprit, demands his reformation. The teacher's per- 
sonal griefs should be kept in the back-ground, if they appear 
at all. 

The want of a city Reform School has worked incalcuable 
damage to the children in our public schools. Principals, 
teachers and inspectors have been unwilling to eject the vic- 
ious, and have retained them, to the injury, often to the ruin, 
of others. Seeking the welfare of the few, we have disregard- 
ed that of the many. With the motive of reforming them, we 
have kept in school boys whose profanity, indecency, vulgarity 
and general lawlessnes render them fit associates for the 
inmates of Joliet, but not for the many comparatively innocent 
children whom they contaminate, and to whom they give those 
first lessons in vice, which lead to destruction. 

We speedily dismiss a child suffering from a loathsome dis- 
ease ; we are instructed to remove children whose persons or 
whose garments are unclean; but the wretch afflicted with 
moral leprosy, whose vile emanations poison the surrounding 
air, we struggle to keep as a companion of innocent childhood. 
The increased difficulty of managing a school thus encumber- 
ed; the time of pupils and teacher wasted in fruitless attempts 
at reformation ; the evil reputation given to a school by the 
presence of a few ruffians, are as nothing when compared to 
the injury done to thousands of children who have the right to 
better treatment, whose parents should DEMAND the expulsion 
of these wretches. Out with them, and let the responsibility 
rest where it belongs; upon the city authorities, who have refus- 
ed to make provision for the education of all classes of citizens ; 
who can spend thousands for courts and jails, but grudge a few 
hundreds for the establishment of a school, the existence of 
which would in a short time retard the rapid increase of crim- 
inals. The experiment of a rented room and the employment 
of a suitable man would cost but a trifle, which would be a 
thousand times repaid in the increased amount of work in 
every school in the city, when the hindrances to good order 
were removed. But, reform school or not, let us have mercy 
on the children who are daily being led into lying, profanity, 
indecency, vulgarity, thieving, and nameless crime. 

That the public schools of Chicago are not worse than those 
in other large cities, the writer believes from personal exper- 
ience both as pupil and teacher. In fact, he doubts whether 
they are as bad as the public schools of some other places, 
since here the most hardened cases either attend other schools 
or no school. But there are a few wretches in our public 
schools who are capable of doing mischief, and are doing it, 
whose removal would work no injury to themselves, and would 


prevent much harm. 
—H. H. Belfield. 
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THE OLD STORY. 





“ And after us the deluge.” So, with propriety, might the 
editor of THE TEACHER have said, as two months since he sor- 
rowfully laid down his pen in token of surrender, and made way 
for Blue Beard, who solemnly warns us, as in the tim: of Noah 
the erring were warned, that “ something is coming.” 

We almire his generosity, we honor his perseverance, we 
acknowledge his great wisdom, but we can not commend 
his judgment. Right manfully, bold hero that he is, he has set 
himself about the herculean task of silencing a woman's 
pen. 
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Through these columns three have already joined issue | 
against us, and verily we begin to peer about us for the valiant 
fourth. We respect the white flag of our first foe, we gaze in un- 
disguised rapture upon the second, and we look ir. vain for the 
third. A formidable array of statistics is brought as a battering 
ram against our stronghold. What if the pieces of the enemy 
should prove but quaker guns at best! Were we compelled to 
wade through the voluminous pamphlet known to the civilized 
world as “The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Board of 
Education, for the year ending June, 1873,” we should relegate | 
the cent. per cent. business to somebody else, since taking 
mathematical surveys of a person’s brain is a practice which 
we abominate, and always avoid when we can. Nevertheless, 
we will walk boldly over ground upon which Blue Beard pro- 
fesses through gallantry to stumble, and though we believe we 
shall have the hearty endorsement of every intelligent teacher 
when we say, that very little reliance can be placed upon the 
numerical results of an examination, as figures are but a poor 
index to a child’s real, practical knowledge, we will meet him | 
with his own weapons. 

We will not take the trouble to compute the per cent. of 
promotions upon the average daily attendance of Ist grade in 
schools having male principals. We willingly take his own fig- 
ures for that, “‘ The king can do no wrong.” 

Now, then, let us take the one school, which through a lady 
principal sent its candidates to the High School examination 
—the school which, through courtesy, mark you, editor of THE 
TEACHER, ladies, gentlemen, all, through courtesy, he did not 
put face to face with other schools, schools managed by men. 
From one table we gather that the average daily attendance of 
the Ist grade in that school was 30.8. From another that 36 
scholars attended the examination. That 5 fgiled, leaving 31 
admitted to the High School. 

This would make the per cent. of promotion from Ist grade 
in the school having a lady principal a trifle in excess of 100 on 
the average daily attendance, while, on his computation, the 
promotion from the schools having male principals was 87 per 
on such attendance. When we remember that this 
occurred during the first year of principalship on the part of a 
lady competing with men who had held their positions for 
years previous, we are constrained to say it is not such bad 
showing after all. Looking back over the record of this school 
for former years, as drawn from the annual reports of the 
Board of Education, we find that in per cent. of promotion 
upon this basis, the lady has distanced her two male prede- 
cessors, as may be proven by the following figures : 


cent. 


Average daily attend- 


Year. ance of 1st grade. Promotions. 
1867, 31 14 
1868, 30 14 
1869, 22.9 15 
1870, 27.1 23 
1871, 24.3 14 
1872, 31.3 29 


So much for that comparison. 
If ‘the gentleman has any more of similar character which, 
through courtesy he would rather not produce, he will confer a 





favor on our side by bringing them forward immediately 
We promise not to feel bad about it, and to be merciless in ex- | 
posing any lady principal who may have outstripped her male | 
competitor in the race. Our sense of justice compels us to | 
make no distinction on the score of sex. In proof, witness our | 
personal attack on this lady. 





Then, too, as a humanitarian it becomes his duty to do this. 
We believe that is the vo/ heis playing just now. There is 
nothing like lightening the burden of a fellow mortal, and no 
surer way of winning our undying gratitude and esteem than 
by doing our heavy figuring for us. 

We have in this connection said nothing about primary 
schools, because in rank they do not correspond to those under 
charge of male principals. We take this one district school 
because it has a lady@principal, and because we remember that 
“there are fifty other ladies equally competent to fill the same 
position,” 

That is what the editor of THz CHICAGO TEACHER says. 

But we have not finished our statements with reference to the 
promotion business. There is abundant proof that in times 
past principals have promoted pupils without examination. In 
one school a male principal was known to have promoted a 
whole division in this way. This was probably to avoid “work- 
ing nights and Sundays.” - 

We do not say it is often done, but the fact that it has ever 
been done at all, weakens the value of figures in comparison. 
Again, some principals observe a minimum while others do not. 
Stil! again, pupils are by no means subjected to the same tests 
throughout the schools, and we need not remind our fellow 
teachers that the schools in which the promotion mania breaks 
out most violently, presents the most astonishing array of fig- 
ures. We all know how these results are obtained ; how fre- 
quently a subordinate teacher is given a certain time in which 
to “put a class through.” Such being the principal's desire, 
the class is generally “ put through” quite literally. A word 
in respect to 5th grade promotions in primary schools. In 
some instances, last year, two male principals combined in the 
attack upon this grade from schools under lady principals, 
while, without an exception, every primary school was subject to 
examination in this grade by a male principal from a district 
school. It is for their interest to make their tests more severe 
than when applied to the same grade in their own school. 
Why? Yes, why? And they do. 

We must prove the accuracy of our unit before we make it 
the standard of universal measurement. But to our mind the 
aim of a good teacher should be, not so much to send a large 
number of pupils to the grade above her own, as to thoroughly 
fit those whom she does send, that half of them may not be sent 
back the next month. 

In support of our views on the value of this way of estimat- 
ing the intelligence and development of pupils, we can say 
nothing stronger than B/ue Beard will find in an editorial con- 
tained in the April TEACHER. On this point THE TEACHER 
always rings true. / 

Through malice, or a chronic tendency to misrepresent with- 
out meaning to do so, Blue Beard makes the assertion, that 
primary principals watch with the same tenderness that the 
district school principals bestow on their Ist grade, the 5th 
grade under their care. We have the assurance of two com- 
petent lady principals that such a custom is by no means uni- 
versal, but, on the contrary, their 5th gtade teachers, with 
commendable pride, refuse to reap the advantage of such 
assistance, preferring to stand on a teaching level with ladies 
in similar positions in the district schools. 

In the matter of tardiness we fail to see that the principal is 
in any way responsible for the shortcomings of the assistant 
teachers. If faithful in the performance of his duty, he will do 
all that he can for the best interest of the school of which he 
is in charge. [le may remonstrate with a delinquent teacher, 
but he can demand nothing from her, since by the rules and 
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regulations she is in no way responsible to him, but to the 
Board of Education, to which body her own report is sent, 
passing through the hands of the principal as “ middle man.” 
All that is left for him to do in the way of self-defense, is to 
request that the teacher conspicuous by her tardiness be re- 
moved to another school, that the reputation of his own shall 
not suffer in consequence. That there are some principals who 
presume to dictate we are aware, but in spite of Blue Beard’s 
pretty theory, that every principal should have a little Normal 
school of his own, we do not think that the plan of a principal’s 
investing himself with plenary power is one that will be likely 
to meet with general favor in this generation ; and to those 
principals who assume by word or deed that assistants stand to 
principals in the same relation that pupils sustain toward a 
teacher, we would say their education has been neglected, else 
they could see that there should exist between them only the 
courtesy due from every man to every woman, and from every 
woman to every man. If the Board becomes dissatisfied with 
a teacher’s remissness in attendance at school, it has its own 
remedy. 

In passing, we can not refrain from saying that this body of 
officials has made a suggestive comment upon the outcry of 
male principals by electing ladies to the vacancies that have 
occurred and the positions that have been created since the 
agitation of this subject. 

For the consolation of Blue Beard,and those who in sym- 
pathy wail and gnash their teeth, we have to say, as we have 
already intimated in the little note that prefaces our last, that 
while we should never have opened this discussion, having 
once taken the field we shall not hesitate to give unpleasant 
developements as occasion demands, our supply being very far 
from exhausted. We have made, and shall make, no charge 
that we can not fully substantiate even to the names of indi- 
viduals, so the insinuations on the part of our opponents that 
we shoot at random fall harmless. 

Recollecting the onslaught in THE TEACHER which led to 
this wordy war, we can but smile at B/ue Beard’s piteous apol- 
ogy for having taken up arms. Out upon such make-shifts, 
and fight it through like men. 

—ZIncarnate Negation. 
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Some of the causes of the inferior results obtained by lady 
principals in this and other cities, are as follows: 

I. Thé education of the majority of lady teachers is not 
sufficient to enable them successfully to discharge the duties of 
the principalship. It is true that no “ vast scholastic attain- 
ments” are necessary here. They are not necessary in any 
ordinary calling ; though it is true, that the better one’s educa- 
tion, the better he is prepared for any department of labor, 
even though it be mechanical labor. But a certain amount of 
scholarship has been, by school boards and educational offi- 
cials, deemed necessary, or, at least, desirable, in the principal 
of aschool. If not necessary or desirable, why has it been 
required? Very few lady teachers are able to pass the examin- 
ation required of men, or its equivalent. 

To obtain the necessary number of lady teachers, the stand- 
ard is often placed very low, and certificates are granted to 
persons possessing a very limited education. In our own city, 
with questions but_a trifle more difficult than those given for 
admission of twelve year old children to the High School, the 
required average has been reduced from 75 to 70 per cent. 








Many succeed, by judicious cramming, in barely passing. 
Many fail. Few obtain an average as high as 85 per cent. 
Entering upon the work of a teacher with the minimum 
amount of knowledge, very few ladies have the time, inclina- 
tion, or opportunity to prosecute their studies. The labors of 
the day are very exhaustive, and, in the higher grades, do not 
always cease at 4 o'clock p. m.; the examining of class 
papers consuming many an evening. The demands of society 
and of fashion must not be wholly disregarded. Many 
lady teachers, to their credit be it said, are their own dress- 
makers ; some have the cares of housekeeping and of children; 
a few support able-bodied husbands. 

The reading of the average lady teacher is neither extensive, 
varied, nor of a high order. Few read more than the daily 
paper, the fashion monthlies, and the latest novel. We know 
of one, and only one, who prosecutes a course of study, unless 
piano music may be thus styled. ‘In answer to my inquiries in 
regard to magazines obtained through him, the editor of this 
journal replies as follows: “The men ordering the Science 
Monthly are to the women ordering the same magazine, in 
number as ten toone. The favorite magazines with men are 
Popular Science Monthly, Harpers, and Atlantic. The favorite 
magazines with women, as far as I have ordered for them, are 
the Bazar, St. Nicholas, and Scribner's.” A course of scien- 
tific and art lectures, arranged for the teachers of a certain 
western city a few years ago, were pronounced by the lady 
teachers, “‘a bore,” and the experiment has not been repeated. 
Most of the magazine articles, books, etc. on educational top- 
ics, are written by men. In the educational conventions the 
men do most of the work. The lady educators, who by their 
professional labors, or by their writings, have made a national 
reputation, can be counted on one’s fingers. 

A very large number of our lady teachers do not, and never 
intend to, make teaching a profession ; they teach only until a 
suitable opportunity offers to exchange the weary routine of 
school work for the love of a husband and the comforts of a 
home. They do not seem to try to forget that they are women. 
This termination of school work comes to all grades of teach- 
ers. Chicago has had three lady principals of district schools ; 
it has but two now—the other is married. Principals of pri- 
mary schools, head assistants, assistants in the High School, 
have proved themselves true women by abandoning school for 
married life ; and yet in these higher positions, if anywhere, 
we should find those devoted for life to the profession. 

This train of though: rather than another, has been followed 
to prove our first proposition. And, as was stated in a former 
article, no second examination is required from any lady 
appointed to a higher position. To assert that the average 
education of a lady teacher is sufficient for a principal, is to 
betray the grossest ignorance, The assertion that the basis of 
selection for high positions is scholarship, is not well grounded. 
Not to tread any further on this delicate ground, we will only 
say that the head assistant in one of our schools never had any 
school education higher than that obtained in the first grade of 
the school of which she became head assistant ; and, further, 
that her successor in the head assistantship is now principal of 
that school. 

So deeply is this defect felt in the western city, which may 
be called the paradise of lady principals, that a large part of 
the time of the Superintendent is occupied in evening and 
Saturday schools, in which the lady ‘teachers are the pupils. 

II. Another cause of these inferior results, is, inferiority in 
that upon which scholarship, to some extent, depends—dis- 
cipline. We do not say that the school of every lady principal 
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is inferior in discipline to that of every man principal ; but, 
generally, it is true. The fact is well known. A man’s influ- 
ence in school is as effective as it is in the family ; and the 
All-Wise, contrary, no doubt, to what I. N. would have done, 
has placed the man at the head of the family. The number 
of widows who confess their own inability to manage their sons, 
and implore the aid of the principal, is almost equal to the 
number of widows whose sons attend a school. And the 
masculine influence which they implore is not “ physical force,” 
although this statement is, doubtless, incomprehensible to 
IN. 

Again, we are repeatedly told by teachers of experience and 
of undoubted excellence, that they depend for support from 
men, in trying cases, with more assurance than from women ; 
that the school, generally, seems to be more firmly in hand ; 
that they can feel the man’s strength underlying all. And 
here let us thank the many teachers who, not knowing that 
they were talking in the hearing of B/ue Beard, have expressed 
their approval of his thoughts, and their gratitude for. his 
defense of what they regard as one of the strongest bulwarks 
of our public school system—the male principalship. I. N. 
will, of course, denounce them, as she, with the sublimest 
impudence, denounces those parents who think masculine 
supervision desirable, as possessing “a defective mental organi- 
zation.” But they have good company. ANNA C. BRACKETT 
says: “ The factremains * * * that the work of school 
education is * * * in America, passing very rapidly into 
the hands of women. We may deplore this, but we cannot 
prevent it.” And Miss Brackett certainly should be compe- 
tent to speak, for she says, ‘‘ My professional work has lain in 
Grammar, High, and Normal schools, in Massachusetts, city 
and country; High and Normal school in Charleston, S. C., 
fortwo years, during which time I knew perfectly well the 
three large public schools in the city, modelled after the New 
‘York schools; and in St. Louis for nine years, where I was 
necessarily called to be familiar with almost every room of 
every school in that rapidly-growing city. Iam also acquainted 
with the Chicago schools, and with the Normal schools in 
many states of the Union.” Miss Brackett’s opinion of the 
value of men in schools is well worthy of notice. 

III. Every man principal knows that the instruction given 
by his lady assistants is generally defective in certain impor- 
tant particulars, which must be supplemented by his own per- 
sonal labors. Lady teachers are disposed to cram a child’s 
mind with unimportant details, and to let his reasoning powers 
lie dormant. We can point to graduates of schools conducted 
wholly by women, who are remarkable illustrations of this 
defective training, who can, for instance, repeat the definitions 
and rules of their text-book in grammar verbatim, but to whom 
the correct analysis of a sentence is almost an impossibility ; 
who can commit pages of history with the greatest ease, but 
who spend weeks in vain wrestling with the simplest proposi- 
tions in geometry. The “ mental organization” of “ patrons” 
who desire for their children an education different from this, 
is, perhaps not so “defective” as that of those few selfish, 
ambitious women who would force it upon them. 

I. N’s. last article has afforded us considerable amusement ; 
and we intend to use it in our classes as a forcible illustration 
of the meaning of the verb “ fo sguirm.” Observe its logic. 
Blue Beard, she claims, isa clergyman. Why? Because, for 
the sake of convenience of reference, he condensed her 
thoughts into propositions, and xumbered them. Therefore, “he 
has reached the point of writing sermons!” He also has 
“a mathematical mind.” Why? Because he can count seven/ 


| 
How complimentary to the ladies who have been principals 
of schools for years, when she “ denies” that women have had 
ja “trial!” Ah! is it not the comparison with the work of 
| men that I, N. would abolish? Observe the fine appreciation 
, of the teacher’s labors. “Take our own schools! Not an 
| independent action from one year’s end to another.” It is not 
| surprising that many of our teachers claim that I. N. never set 
| foot in a school as a teacher; or, if she did, she was the 
|““mere machine” which she ignorantly accuses each one of 
| them of being, and a very poor machine at that. 

The pen of I. N. has well learned the art of, abusing when 
| argument fails, “ As we stated some time since, there is a class 
| of men who never did, and never will, admit woman’s claim to 

advancement.” To which we might reply, that there is a class 
| of women who never did, and never will, admit that woman's 
advancement can lie in any direction than that of manhood ; 
who are so blind that they cannot see that the more a woman 
is developed into a man, the less is she a woman. And that- 
while she cannot be a man, and strives not to be a woman, 
she becomes a thing whom gods, men, and women, alike 
despise. Men do of stand in the way of woman’s advance- 
ment. She impedes her own advancement by her foolish 
devotion to the fripperies and follies of fashion, which waste 
her time, consume her energies, and destroy her health. Man 
knows that the advancement of woman is the advancement of 
the race, and he would hasten it by all the means in his power. 

But Blue Beard is also, according to I. N., “in opposition to 
the woman movement.” To this terrible accusation, we cry, 
“Which?” Is it the woman movement of which Woodhull is 
the pure and lovely leader? or the woman movement against 
liquor? Does I. N. mean the movement among some “short 
haired women and long haired men,” to stamp out of woman’s 
nature every vestige of refinement and delicacy given her by 
her Creator, in their attempts to make her “equal to man?” 
If she alludes to the earnest labors of the best women and of 
the best men in the land to develop woman, as woman, to 
grant her all her rights, legal and social, to advance her in 
every liberal art, to crown her with every blessing of modern 
civilization, to give free scope to every faculty of body and 
brain, I. N. must allow us to deny that we are in opposition to 
this woman movement; and we also deny that the race, or 
that woman, is advanced by depriving the children in our 
schools of the powerful, healthy, mav/y influence of a man, or 
of the sweet, refining, womanly influence of woman. 

The experiment of woman principals of schools of older 
pupils has been made, and it has failed. Justice to the chil- 
dren and to the community demands that it cease; and did 
the men of those cities in which this plan prevails pay a tenth 
of the attention to the education of their children that they 
do to the raising of their colts, the present mawkish, senti- 
mental condition of educational matters in some western vil- 
lages would be swept out of existence ; and the school officials, 
who, from motives of personal vanity, or from inability to 
withstand the designs of ambitious women, or the tears of 
weak ones, or from mistaken ideas of economy, are thus 
driving from the public school thousands who demand a 
better education than a woman principal can give, would be 
relieved from duties for the discharge of which they have 
proved themselves utterly incompetent, The true develop- 
ment of one sex is a step in the true development of the other. 
I'he welfare of one sex is the welfare of the other. 
is one. 


The race 
May God bless every honest effort to increase the 
happiness of our mothers, our sisters, our wives, our daugh- 
ters; and may He bring to total failure the labors of those 
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would-be reformers who would make our dear ones the mon- 
strosities which these de-formers are striving to become. 
We believe in Anna Dickenson,”social evil lecture included. 


We believe in Edith O'Gorman, and bid her God-speed in her | 


mission of opening the doors of the most dreary prison houses 
the’world has,ever seen. We believe in the “ Saint”-hood of 
“ Catherine of Siena,” even though we are unable to see the 
“pacification of Christendom” in the healing of a quarrel 
between two termagant priests. 

Of course, 1. N. cannot get along in her argument without 
lugging in Miss Mitchell, and, in so doing, awkwardly and 
unconsciously negatives her own previous assertions. From 
certain quarters we hear much of Miss Mitchell, and many 
persons, doubtless, consider her an astronomer, worthy to be 
ranked among the greatest. "JBut there is no real foundation 
for this opinion. 
amined nebulz; has discovered a comet, and calculated its 
elements. 


Miss Mitchell is a careful observer; has ex- 


Were 
she a man, she would be known to her friends and the scien- 


men whose names the public at large has never heard. 


tific world as one of many industrious, enthusiastic devotees 
to her favorite science. Her sex has made her famous. 

But I. N. remarks, “ We cannot disguise the fact, that com- 
petition settles the question of man’s repugnance to woman’s 
advancement. If she holds a position he does not want, or, 
for hisslife could not fill, he freely acknowledges her power ; if 
As 


What man, in his senses, 


she stands in his way, he is not slow to decry her merits. 
a proof, look at Miss Mitchell. 
would suggest that her salary be,{lowered,"because she is a 
woman?” If I. N.’s tirade against envious, selfish man proves 
anything, it should prove that every man capable of filling 
Miss M.’s place, wishes it, and is endeavoring to oust her ; for 


there are many men capable of filling the professorship of 


astronomy in Vassar College. But I. N. acknowledges that 
“no man in his senses” would suggest that her salary be dimin- 
ished. I. N. seems to have no conception of a man’s nature. 
Men are gallant and generous to women. They retain women 
in their employ, when they would discharge men ; they accept 
laborand product from women which they would refuse from 
men. “ Let it pass; she isa woman,” is generally said in a 
palliating, rather than in a sneering tone. Miss Mitchell does 
her work well. “ No man in his senses ” 
to injure her in any possible way. 
wish there were more like her. 
The truth is, that many women, relying on man’s generosity 
and gallantry, fail to do themselves justice. They do not rec- 
ognize the force of the relations which they assume, but expect 
to be treated by an employer as by a fond father or brother. 
Women, says Miss Brackett “ expect, and take, special privi- 
leges, and feel themselves aggrieved if these are not accorded ; 
* * * they seem to think that a polite apology ought to be 


Men are proud of her, and 


accepted by the president and directors of a bank, in lieu of 


the payment, at the proper time, of a protested note.” 


Mr. Editor, you are greatly in our debt. 
large amount of gratitude for elevating you in I. N's. opinion. 
Prior to our first article, I. N. stated, that “ no one would have 


the remotest suspicion” that you “intended, in your reply, to 
favor your readers with your views upon the” subject an- 


nounced. Mow, however, she thinks that you “have dealt with 
the question,” ete.; in short, that you are a gentleman, a scholar. 
and a good fellow. Knowing your weakness for the good 
opinion of the sex, we wish to suggest that a fine Howard 


movement in a hunting case, attached to a modest gold chain, 


But she has done no more, if as much, as many 


would move a finger 


You owe usa 


is a great convenience. We think the chain would appear to 
advantage between the crimson velvet of our pulpit cushion 


| and the cerulean hirsuteness of our 
—Blue Beard. 
——-----—— 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


STEPS IN THE GRADES.—Continued. 


SIXTH GRADE. 
FIRST STEP— INTERVALS AND TONES OF GRADE, 


~~ 


Represent on the staff all the tones of the grade, in such 
manner that each tone shall be represented several times, 








| 

| 

() Teach the pupils to read, individually, the notes in all pos- 
sible ways, that they may be able to name each note 
without hesitation. 

(c) Require the class to stg in chorus the same exercise, teach- 
ing all the intervals of the grade. 

(d) When the key of G is introduced, place a sharp (Z ) on the 
fifth line after the clef, and proceed as in the key of C. 

(e) When the key of D is introduced, place another sharp on 
the third space, and proceed as in the previous keys. 

SECOND STEP—TWO-PART SINGING. 

(a) Separate the pupils into two classes. Girls to sing Soprano, 
and boys to sing (with girls who prefer to sing the lower 
part), the Alto. 

(6) Practice * chords” in THIRDS and SIXTHS, similar to those 
on page 11, “ Graded Singer No. 2.” 

(c) If pupils ‘ flat” in singing, practice the scale, singing it 


piano and also mez20, and review page If often. 

(¢d) In teaching two-part music, teach the a//o first, and review 
it often. 

(ec) When the words are first sung, be careful that the alto 
pitches are all right. 

(f) After the pupils can sing page 11 we//, go on with the songs 
of the grade. 


THIRD STEP—THEORY AND PRACTICE, 


(a) In teaching theory, make it as practical as possible. (4) 
Teach Whole Rest, Dot, Pause, Eighth Note. (c) Teach 
cres. (—=), dim. (==). (d) Writing of scales, C G. 
(e) Teach Tie, Slur, and Fortissimo (ff). (f) Teach the 
pupil to breathe at the phrasing mark (%). (g) Teach the 
pitch names of the key of C. 

FOURTH STEP—SINGING AT SIGHT. 

(2) Review the first step, and make the pupils familiar with 
the fones and intervals of the grade. Write each day a 
simple exercise embracing the intervals of the grade, and 
require the class to sing it (or try to do so) the first time. 


FIFTH GRADE. 
FIRST STEP—TONES AND INTERVALS OF GRADE. 
(a) Represent the tones, as in Sixth grade, and pursue the same 
method in teaching the intervals and tones of the grade. 
(6) Be sure this work is well done before teaching songs. 
(c) Before teaching songs, be careful to teach the fones and 
intervals of the key in which the song is written. 
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SECOND STEP—TWO PART SINGING. 

(a) Review page 11, demanding greater excellence in the per- 
formance of the exercises. Before leaving page It, 
require the pupils to sing the exercises, applying the syl- | 
lable “la” to each note. 

(6) Teach pupils page 31, and make them sing in accurate | 
time. 

(c) In teaching two-part music, teach the a/fo first, and review | 
it often. | 

(d) In teaching the SuLFEcct of the grade, make the principal | 
theme prominent. 

(e) In all the music of the grade, strive to make the pupils | 
sing in perfect tune and time. If the pupils “ flat,” prac- | 
tice the scale, piano (taking care that it is sung perfectly), | 
and review page II often. 


{ 
THIRD STEP—MEASURE AND THEORY. | 


(a) Teach quadruple measure. | 


(4) Review theory of the grade. 
(c) Names of pitches in keys of Cand D. 
(@) Writing of scales. 
FOURTH STEP—SINGING AT SIGHT. i | 
(a) Review the first step, and make the pupils familiar with all | 
the intervals and tones of the grade. (6) Write on the | 
staff each day a simple exercise embracing the intervals of 
the grade, and require the class to sing it the first time. 
—E£. E. Whittemore. 


———————-—+ o—- 


THE AGASSIZ MEMORIAL. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 25, 1874. 

It will be seen from the Circulars of the Memorial Com- 
mittee, that we, the Teachers and Pupils of Illinois, are 
invited to join with those of all the other States, in a most 
seemly and befitting effort to commemorate the name and 
services of Louis AGassiz. 

Who was he, and what has he done, that we should thus 
honor him? 

He was a man of matchless genius, of world-wide fame, of 
prodigious industry, of exalted character and stainless reputa- 
tion, and of the most ingenuous and child-like spirit. Early 
imbued with a tender, genuine and absorbing love of Nature, 
he consecrated his splendid powers, and his whole life, to the 
study, discovery, classification, and utilization of the facts, 
phenomena and laws, of animate beings. No part of the wide 
field was left unexplored; no fleetness of foot, or fin or wing, 
from the greatest and strongest to the tiniest and feeblest, 
could escape his pursuit or elude his search ; no minuteness or 
delicacy of shape, color or contour, of resemblance or differ- 
ence, of normal or anomalous characteristics—no lurking ec- 
centricities of action, abode or habits—could baffle his keen, 
patient, microscopic scrutiny. From earth, air and sea, for 
two-and-a-half decades, he quietly, steadily, gathered the mul- 
titudinous creatures of the animal kingdom, fossil and living, 
and there they are to-day, in the magnificent Museum at Cam- 
bridge—mutely eloquent of his life-work—a priceless heritage 
to the present and future generations of students in natural 
history, and an unrivalled contribution to the most interesting 
yet most intricate and difficult science of Comparative 
Zoology. 

But if the Great Museum, conceived in his own far-seeing 
mind, filled with the costly treasures of his toil, and organized 
by his wisdom upon a plan so comprehensive and thorough, is 











a legacy of untold value to us and to our children ; of still 
higher and rarer value are the lessons of his life and work,. in 
their relation to the Supreme question : 
the natural sciences? 

It is his crowning honor, the rounding out of his illustrious 
career as a teacher, that, together with an unrivalled collection 
of specimens, an exhaustless supply of materials, he has also 
bequeathed to us a gift more precious still—che true methods of 
their use. Of little worth were those vast accumulations from 
the animal kingdom, if with them the Master had not also 
placed in the pupil’s hand ¢he ey to their silent mysteries. 

It is only by remembering that it is not the amount, but the 
quality of teaching that tells; that the excellence and worth 
of the product depends upon the character of the factors, the 


How shall we teach 


{ fitness and wisdom of the methods pursued—it is only thus 


that we can appreciate the full magnitude of our obligations 
to Agassiz, The stories that are told by some of his earlier 
pupils, and the more recent reports from those whose privilege 


| it was to gather about him in the Experimental School on Pe- 
|nikese Island—the founding of which was the last great 
|achievement of his life—are filled with the very pathos and 


poetry of ardent discipleship, demonstrating the kingly grace 
and power of the teacher, and the profound wisdom of his 
methods of instruction. 

The path by which Agassiz leads him, who is resolved to 
know the secrets of the animal creation, is indeed, at first 
dark, narrow, rigged, and uninviting ; but, if bravely and pa- 
tiently pursued, it leads infallibly on and up, ever widening 
and brightening, till order begins to rise out of seeming chaos; 
golden threads are discovered winding unerringly through the 
maze ; /aw is found dominant everywhere; and at last the 
broad light of an all-interpreting generalization, floods and 
penetrates the labyrinth, through and through, while in and 
above all, of ineffable beauty and glory, the Supreme creative 
thought is revealed, regnant forever, 

The author of this splendid system of Nature, does not 
carry the student at once to the top of the mount of transfigu- 
ration where he himself dwells—as well might the painted 
skies of sunset be shown to the blind—but places him at the 
very base, whence he must clamber and climb by his own 
sight and strength, as best he can; clutching for help at rocks 
and shrubs, pushing on and struggling forward, with no help 
yet from the Master, save his cheering shout: “ Look sharp, 
press on, there’s light ahead!” The summit and the light are 
gained at last, with toughened sinews, clarified vision, every 
sense alert and keen, when Agassiz takes him by the hand, ex- 
plains the grand objects now in the field of view, and points 
the way to other heights and greater victories. Such, under a 
figure, is his method in natural science—it is the only true 
one. 

But what kind of a monument are we invited to help erect 
to the memory of Agassiz? An imposing Mausoleum? a 
Triumphal Arch? a Shaft, or Column, or Obelisk, whose tow- 
ering summit shall greet the sun at his coming, and reflect his 
setting rays? Not so, but a Memorial more noble, more en- 
during, and infinitely more beneficient, than any structure of 
granite, bronze or marble, though the art and wealth of the 
nation were lavished thereon. 

The great Teacher is dead, but his Museum of Comparative 
Zoology remains, and we are simply invited to unite with the 
Teachers and Pupils of every other State in the Union, in a 
voluntary contribution to a Fund, the income of which shall 
be applied to the expenses of the Museum and School—the 


principal to remain inviolable forever. For the Museum is 
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‘not only a collection of natural objects, the largest and 
choicest on this continent, if not in the world ; it is also an or- 
ganized School of Natural History, open to all the teachers of 
the land, and the income from the proposed fund is to enlarge, 
perfect and carry on that school ; and so, to multiply and dif- 
fuse its benefits more and more widely in all the States; awak- 
ening throughout the country a strong and genuine interest in 
Natural Science, and giving an intelligent direction to that in- 
terest, through the ever increasing numbers of picked men and 
women, who shall there be trained and qualified for the work 
of instruction. 

And so it shall come to pass that Louis Agassiz will still 
teach on, and on, with widening influence and reduplicated 
power; still infpiring, directing and captivating, all. who 
love the studies that he loved, and pursue them in the spirit 
that animated him, while, through lapsing generations, the 
daisies of Mount Auburn bloom and fade above his sleeping 
dust. In the higher sense, it is not appointed unto such men 
to die. The immortal essence, instinct with light and love, 
sympathetic, intense, diffusive, seems to escape from one such 
tired sinking form, only to dissolve as it were into legions of 
spirit-forces, each to become incarnate again in living men. 
So will it be, so is it, with our Agassiz. Hundreds will be his 
pupils and apostles in the future, foreach one that ever looked 
upon his benignant face or heard his living voice. 

Not a dollar of this Memorial Fund will be diverted from 
its sacred purpose, or used in the prosecution of any merely 
tentative schemes. The work is already beyond the domain of 
experiment and theory. Its illustrious founder has left on re- 
cord, in detail, his plans and wishes for the comprehensive de- 
velopment and final consummation of his own conceptions. 
Those plans are in the hands of the worthy son (what more 
could be said in his honor?) of the great Naturalist, and a dis- 
tinguished few of his intimate personal friends, who will see 
that they are carried out with all completeness and fidelity. 
All that is contributed will, therefore, be put to direct and im- 
mediate use in furtherance of work already organized, and ,of 
plans and methods already elaborated and perfected. The 
significance of this fact will be appreciated when it is consid- 
ered what vast sums have been absorbed in ill-conceived, half- 
matured, educational and scientific enterprises, which seemed 
of good promise, but fell to pieces under the first sharp test of 
practice, and now adorn the annals of Utopia—not of history. 
No visionary institution now invites our confidence and co-op- 
eration, but one as pronounced and definite, as stable and sure 
as Harvard University itself. 

As Agassiz belonged to no one city, state or country, but to 
the whole Republic of Science and Letters, so, most fitly, this 
Memorial is commended to scholars and teachers on both sides 
of the ocean. But here was his home; here most of his 
mighty work was done ; here for a quarter of a century he 
lived and taught; here he died, and with us will be his sepul- 
chre forever. To us, of the United States belongs, therefore, 
of right, the post of honor in this enterprise. No appeal in be- 
half of a good cause ever had a more distinguished heralding. 
The head of the National Bureau of Education, and of the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, join with the very 
elect of our country’s Scholars, Teachers, Superintendents, men 
of Science, and citizens of Culture, in nearly all the States, 
from sea to sea, in commendation of this object. 

The Teachers and Pupils of Illinois are invited to partici- 
pate in this work of love and gratitude, for one whose toil be- 
gan before the oldest scholar now in any school of the State 
was born, and whose silent influence has been potential in se- 





curing some of our latest and best school legislation. That 
the response will be liberal and enthusiastic, I know the State 
and her grand army of teachers too well to doubt. On Thurs- 
day, then, May 28, 1874, the anniversary of his birthday, let 
every Teacher and Pupil, in every University, College, Acade- 
my, High School, Normal School, Graded School and District 
School, public and private, in this whole Commonwealth, lay 
an offering, no matter how small, upon the grave of Louis 
Agassiz. 

Each teacher is requested to explain the matter fully to his 
school, and then leave the question of giving and the amount: 
to be decided by each pupil for himself. No one should be 
urged—none but voluntary gifts are wanted. It is suggested 
that the amount contributed by each school in the country be 
forwarded in one sum, and in like manner that the several 
amounts given by the schools and cities in villages be aggre- 
gated and forwarded by one remittance. 
is invited to the request of Mr. Barnard, in respect to the ex- 
act address, etc., of each school, so that due acknowledgment 
may be made. 

All remittances should be addressed to JAMES M. BARNARD, 
Treasurer, Room 4, 13 Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. 


Particular attention 


—Newion Bateman. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 





*Twas Friday night, and a teacher sat 
Alone, her task pursuing ; 

She averaged this, and she averaged that, 
Of all that her class was doing. 


She reckoned percentage—so many boys, 
nd so many girls, all counted, 

And marked all the tardy and absentees, 

And to what all the absence amounted. 


Names and residence wrote in full, 
Over many columns and pages,— 

Yankee, Teutonic, African, Celt, 
And averaged all their ages. 


The date of admission of every one, 
And cases of flagellation, 

And prepared a list of the graduates 
For the coming examination. 


Her weary head sank low on her book, 
And her weary heart still lower ; 

For some of her pupils had little brain, 
And she could not furnish more. 


She slept ; she dreamed. It seemed she died, 
And her spirit went to Hades ; 

And they met her there with a question fair,— 
** State what the per cent. of your grade is.” 


Ages slowly had rolled away, 
pt but partial traces ; 

And the teacher's spirit walked one day 
In the old familiar places. 


A mound of fossilized School Reports 
Attracted her observation, 

As high as the State House dome, and as wide 
As Boston since annexation. 


She came to the spot where they buried her bones, 
And the mtd ye well built over ; 

But laborers, digging, threw out a skull 
Once planted beneath the clover. 


A disciple of Galen Wandering by, 
Paused to look at the diggers ; 

And, picking the skull up, looked through the eye, 
And saw it was lined with figures. 


** Just as I thought,” said the young M. D., 
“* How easy it is to tell ’em ;— 
Statistics ossified every fold 
f cerebrum and cerebellum,” 


“It’s a great curiosity, sure,”’ said Pat ; 
“By the bones can you tell the creature ?”’ 
““O! nothing strange,”’ said the doctor, ** that 
Was a nineteenth century teacher.” —H. W. 
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NOTES. 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION, 








The April Meeting of the Chicago Principals’ Association 
was held at Normal Hall, Saturday morning, April 4th, 1874. 

The Superintendent suggested the advantage of so arrang- 
ing half-day divisions, that the Ist and 2nd classes of the grade 
should attend school in the forenoon and the 2nd and 3d 
classes in the afternoon. Such arrangement would, in many 
instances, remedy any inequality resulting from the difference 
in length of the morning and afternoon sessions. It was also 
suggested that, inasmuch as the change of readers in certain 
grades changes the spelling prescribed in the “Graded Course,” 
it would be politic and just to indicate to teachers what words 
should be omitted, especially in the roth Grade. The loss of 
the Records of the Board of Education in the Great Fire was 
referred to, and it was stated that owing thereto some teachers 
who deserved them were teaching without full certificates. If 
Principals would give notice of any such cases existing in their 
schools, their recommerffdations would be honored. 

The Superintendent also read a letter, quaint and interest- 
ing, from Mr. Heickle, of Finland, who spent some time vis- 
iting schools and studying educational systems in this city and 
country, a year or two since. Reference was also made to 
numerous recent visits of neighboring teachers to the schools 
of this city, and complimentary remarks were made by the 
Superintendent and others upon the very high evidences of 
capacity and intelligence afforded by the manner, spirit, and 
conversation of our recent visitors. Mr. Doty, Superintendent 
of Schools, Detroit, was reported to have borne testimony 
to the proficiency of our pupils in — and music. The 
intercourse of teachers.working under different systems, with 
each other, in that it made the excellences and defects of each 
system known to all, could not be other than advantageous 
to all. 

The time for discussion having arrived, attention was given 
to the question of the day: “ Resolved, that in the opinion of 
this Association, much of the so-called oral instruction is at 
the expense of more important studies.” The negative of the 
question was maintained by Messrs. Delano, Merrill, and Kirk. 
Messrs. Belfield, Merriman, Lewis, G. D. Broomell, Sabin, 
Baker, Cutter, and Mahony, contended for the truth of the 
resolution. The discussion was characterized by wit and 
warmth, as well as by a great deal of earnestness. When the 
hour for adjournment arrived, half a dozen principals were 
seeking recognition by the chair in order to engage in the de- 
bate. Further discussion was, however, postponed till the 
May meeting. . 

The Superintendent announced that the Spring Examina- 
tion would take place on Thursday or Friday, April 16th or 
17th, and that “further information would be given on the 
morning of the day selected.” The meeting then adjourned. 


—- —_—_>-—<—-— —— 
PROGRAMME OF SOCIETY OF SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. 


MEETING TO BE HELD IN THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 
AT GALESBURG, JULY 7—9, 1874. 





Tuesday—8:00 p. M.—Address of Welcome, C. Leach, Jr. 
President's Address, M. Andrews. 

Wednesday—g:00 A. M.—What Problems. connected with 
Education ought this Association to discuss? J. Mahony, Chi- 
cago. Discussion—J. A. Mercer, Sheffield, and J. F. Everett, 
Rock Island. Examinations, F. Hanford, Chicago. Discus- 
sion—J. R. McGregor, Mendota, Geo Blount, Forreston. 
2:00 Pp. M—Truancy, Leslie Lewis, Hyde Park. Discussion 
—J. V. Thomas, Dixon. 3:30 P. M—The Principles which 
should govern us in our relations to each other and to School 
Boards. Discussion—H. H.C. Miller, Morris, W. F. Broom- 
field, Tuscora. 

Thursday—g:o0 A. M.—To what extent, and with what 
economy, can training classes be connected with our Graded 
Schools ? W. B. Powell, Aurora. Discussion—L. B. Hastings, | 
Litchfield. 10:30 A. M©—Female Teachers in Public Schools, | 


Esther M. Sprague, Lincoln Street School, Chicago. 


Discus- | 





| many words are there in the book? 





sion. 2:00 Pp. M.—The importance of Reference Libraries, 
and how to secure them, C. P. Hall, Princeton, O. M. Tucker, 
Lacon. Election of Officers. 

Union and Brown’s hotels will reduce board to $2.00 per 
day. The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, Illinois Central, 
and Northwestern Railroads will return members, who pay 
full fare over their roads in going to Galesburg, at one-fifth 
fare, on presenting certificates of membership and paying for 
tickets before entering the cars. 


~~ - 


SPRING EXAMINATION, CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS TO PRINCIPALS. 


1. Every pupil in the 3d and 4th grades will be examined. 
No helps or communication permitted. 

2. Classes that have been in the grade since September 1,1873, 
or that entered the grade previous to that time, will be exam- 
ined upon Sections III. and IV., of each topic—questions 
numbered from 11 to 20 inclusive. 

3. Classes that have been promoted to the grade since March 
16, 1874, will be examined upon Sections I. and II. in each 
topic—questions numbered from I to Io inclusive. 

4. All other classes not included in the above items will be 
examined upon Sections II. and III. of each topic—questions 
numbered from 6 to 15 inclusive. 

5. Every pupil must be examined with the class to which he 
belonged March 30, 1874. 

6. A list of names of pupils for each class, arranged alpha- 
betically, will be prepared in ink upon blanks furnished, ano 
will be sent to the office with the papers returned. 

7. The other blanks furnished will also be filled and 
returned with the papers. 

8. The time allotted to each topic is one hour and thirty 
minutes. 

g, The examination will be conducted under the direction 
of the Principal of the school. Mo teacher will be present in 
the room of her division during the time of the examination, 
A complete change of teachers will be made. 

10. Each Principal may suit himself as to order of topics, 
giving only the time aliotted to each topic, and closing by 1 
o'clock p.m. A recess may be given between topics. The 
same order of topics must be observed throughout the school. 

11. The papers, at the expiration of the time allotted each 
topic, will be taken up and placed in the bands furnished, care 
being taken to keep the papers of each class separate; the 
blanks upon the bands will be filled, and the list of names re- 
quired will be enclosed. 

12. The papers will all be returned to the office of the 
Board of Education as soon as possible after 1 o'clock p. m., 
of the day of examination. 

13. If in any division examined there are classes not in the 
grades examined, such classes may be dismissed for the day. 
The pupils examined, and their teachers, will be excused for 
the afternoon. 

14. Principals will please report any infringement of the 
requirements made of pupils, and will carefully observe all the 
requirements made above. 

Please return questions not used. 

Respectfully, 
J. L. Pickarpb, 


Chicago, April, 1874. Supt Schools. 





ARITHMETIC. 
Third Grade. 
SECTION I. 

1. Why do we begin at the right in adding, subtracting, and 
multiplying, but at the left in dividing? 

2. From the sum of thirty-six million five, one hundred five 
thousand seven hundred one, nine million nine thousand ninety, 
subtract the sum of eighty-four thousand seven hundred fifty- 
six, fifteen million forty-five thousand eleven, seven hundred 
four thousand, eight million eighty-eight, and divide the 
remainder by the number of days in a year. 

3. The Intermediate Reader contains 264 pages; if there 
are 33 lines on each page and nine words in each line, how 
In how many hours could 
you read it aloud, if you read 150 words each minute? 
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4. A farmer sold a grocer 20 pounds of butter at 15 cts. a | 
pound, 18 dozen eggs at 12 cts, a dozen, g bushels of potatoes 
at 30 cts.a bushel, and received in payment 25 pounds of | 
sugar at I4 cts.a pound, and the remainder in rice at g cts. a | 
pound ; how many pounds of rice did he get ? 

5. Analyze: If you buy one book each month for the next | 
9 years, how many books will you have, and how much will 
they cost at $1.25 each? 


SECTION II. 


6. Give two ways of changing the form of a fraction with- | 
out changing its value, and explain, in each case, why the value | 
is not changed. 

7. Analvze: A spent 3% of his money for clothes, 1-6 of it | 
for a hat, of it for boots, and had $25 left; how much had | 
he at first ? | 

8. Multiply % of 5-9 of 11-15 by 4-21 of 27-40, making the | 
operation as short as possible. 

g. What is the difference between the sum of 34, 3, 5-6, | 
and the sum of %, 8-9, 5-12? | 

ro. A merchant has goods worth $15,000, and notes worth | 
¥% as much; he owes one man $3756.50, another $1594.85, 
another $157.12 ; how much is he really worth? 


SECTION III. | 


11. How many boards, each 15 inches wide, will lay a walk | 
¥% mile long? 

12. A speculator bought in Chicago 50,000 bushels corn, at | 
58 cts. a bushel, he paid 7% cts. a bushel freight, and ¥% ct. a 
bushel insurance, to Buffalo, where he sold the corn at 70 cts. | 
a bushel ; what was the profit on the transaction ? 

13. Reduce 3%, 7-32, I1-40, 3-125, 27-1000 to decimals, and | 
add the results, 

14. How is the value of a decimal affected by removing the 
decimal] point one place to the right? One place to the left? | 
Explain in each case. | 

15. Analyze ; If 5 men dig a ditch 150 feet long in 10 days, | 
in how many days can 12 men dig a ditch 600 feet long? | 


SECTION IV. | 

16. (3145.06 x 9.37)—(120.924064+-17,266)+.00075+.5= | 
17. If 750 acres, 3 roods. 24 sq. rods of ground be divided 

equally between 8 men, what is the value of each man’s share, | 

at $1.25 per sq. rod ? | 

18. How much greater is the interest of $750.25 for 2 years, | 

4 months, 15 days, at 8 per cent. per annum, than the interest | 

of $570.52 for 234 years, at g per cent. per annum? | 

1g A man bought a lot for $3500, and built a house upon it | 

that cost 2% times as much as the lot; how much rent per | 

month must he get for the property to pay interest on its cost, | 

at IO per cent. per annum? | 

20. Define Muméber, Fraction, Reduction, Commission, In- | 

terest. | 

—_ | 

ARITHMETIC. | 

Fourth Grade. | 


SECTION I, | 
1. Add: seventy thousand seventy; two hundred ten thou- | 


| . 
draws a cari tage. 


> 
as much as the other three; how much coal at $8 a ton can 
they buy? 
10. If $7560 be divided so that A shall receive $175 more 
than one-third of it, B $1250 less than one-half of it, and D 
the remainder, how much will each receive. 


SECTION III. 

11. Why do we begin at the right in adding, subtracting, 
and multiplying, but at the left in dividing ? 

12, From the sum of thirty-six million five, one hundred five 
thousand seven hundred one, nine million nine thousand 
ninety, subtract the sum of eighty-four thousand seven hun- 
dred fifty-six, fifteen million forty-five thousand eleven, seven 
hundred four thousand, eight million eighty-eight, and divide 
the remainder by the number of days in a year. 

13. The Intermediate Reader contains 264 pages; if there 
are 33 lines on each page and g words on each line, how many 
words are there in the book? In how many hours could you 
read it aloud, if you read 150 words each minute ? 

14. A farmer sold a grocer 20 pounds of butter at 15 cts. a 
pound, 18 dozen eggs at 12 cts. a dozen, g bushels of potatoes 
at 30 cts. a bushel, and received in payment 25 pounds of sugar 
at 14 cts. a pound, and the remainder in rice at 9 cts.a pound; 
how many pounds of rice did he get ? 

15. Analyze: If you buy one book each month for the next 
g years, how many books will you have, and how much will 
they cost at $1.25-each ? 


SECTION IV. 


16. Give two ways of changing the form of a fraction with- 
out changing its value, and explain, in each case, why the 
value is not changed. 

17. Analyze: A man spent % of his money for clothes, 1-6 
of it fora hat, % of it for boots, and had $25 left ; how much 
had he at first ? 

18. Multiply % of 5-9 of 11-15 by 4-21 of 27-40, making 
the operation as short as possible. 

19. What is the difference between the sum of %, 3, 5-6, 
and the sum of %, 8-9, 5-12? 

20. A merchant has goods worth $15.000, and notes worth % 
as much; he owes one man $3756.50, another $1594.85. 
another $157.12 ; how much is he really worth? 





LANGUAGE. 
Third Grade. 
SECTION I. 
1. Write a description of your school house by answering 
the following questions : 

Of what material is it built ? What is its size? How 
many stories has it in height? How many school 
rooms does it contain? What streets bound the block 
upon which it stands ? 

2. May dislikes work. Thomas helps his father. 
My teacher enjoys labor. 

Point out the subject, the predicate, and the object of each 
of the above sentences. 

3. Add to each of the sentences in Question 2 one word 


The horse 


sand four hundred fifty ; nine thousand one; fifty million six | modifying the subject, one word modifying the predicate, and 
hundred thousand four hundred forty-four ; two hundred sixty- | one word modifying the object, and write out in full the sen. 





three million five. 

2. (70564 + 321076 + 536210098 + 79 + 384 + 6485 + 943621)— 
(376452 + 24790061 + 386+-9 + 4008 + 77777)= 

3. (% of 7564216)—(1-12 of 8120456) x (1-7 of 1778)= 

4. 784632105 + 12000= 

5. Analyze: How much will a man earn in g weeks and 5 
days, if he works 10 hours a day and gets 50 cents an hour? 
(Count six working days in a week.) 


SECTION II. 


6. In 83¢ how many fourths? 
fourths ? 
7. A man who had $10 bought 5 Ibs. 3 oz. of tea at 8 cts. an 


ounce, and 2 pecks 5 quarts of cherries at 10 cents a quart; , 


how much money had he left ? 
8. Analyze: If 4 men can lay a wall in 12 days, in how 
many days can r1 men lay it? 


g. A, B, C and D wish to buy coal; A and B each furnish ! 


$2500, C furnishes as much as both A and B, and D furnishes 


In 5-9 how many fifty- | 


| tences you construct. ‘ 
| 4. Change the tense of the verb in each of first and second 
| sentences of Question 2, Change to the passive voice the 
| verb in each of the third and fourth sentences, and do not 
change the sense. 

5. Give the verb study in all the tenses of the indicative 
mode with the pronoun /. 


SECTION II, 


6. Construct three sentences—introducing into the first an 
adjective, and mark the adjective with its proper abbreviation 
| —into the second a conjunction marked with its proper abbre- 
| viation—and into the third a preposition marked with its proper 
abbreviation, 
7. Punctuate properly the following : 

The dew was falling fast 

The stars began to blink 

I heard a voice it said 

Drink pretty creature drink 
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8. State some fact, using an intransitive verb. 
fact in the use of a transitive verb. 
g. Separate the prefixes, and define the following -vords: 
Misrule, Subscribe, Hemisphere, Antedate, Adjoin. 
10. Separate the suffixes, and define the following words : 
Thankful, Sweetish, Heroine, Foxes, Leaflet. 


SECTION III. 
11. Fames Thomas assists his father. 
Expand this sentence by the use of a phrase modifier of the 
verb, Parse all the nouns and the pronouns in the same. 
12. Give all the participles of the verb study, telling which 
are in the active voice and which are in the passive voice. 
13. What auxiliary is used in the formation of the future 
tense, indicative mode ? 
Of the past perfect tense, indicative mode ? 
Of the present tense, potential mode ? 
Of the past tense potential mode? 
14. William earned three dollars for his mother. 
Parse all the nouns in the objective case. 
15. Construct a sentence containing a subject modified by 
a phrase, a verb modified by a word, and an object un- 
modified. 


Some other 


SECTION IV. 
(Spelling will be marked upon the writing in this Section.) 
16. Name all the “ Parts of Speech,” and define each. 


17. Analyze: William Penn, the founder of Philadelphia, | 


always treated the Indians with justice and kindness. 
Name the parts of speech? Ifow many are there of 
each? 
18. Construct a sentence similar to the sentence in Question 


17, using entirely different words, except the words ¢he, of and | 


and. 


19. Define the following words, and point out the prefixes | 


and the suffixes : 


Extraordinary, Organist, Musical, Contradict, Expensive, | 
Overdone, Readable, Archbishop, Forewarn, Fuvenile, | 


20. Write to the Principal of your school a letter of inquiry 
as to what books you will need in the next grade. Fold, place 
in envelope, and superscribe the same, but do not seal it. 


LANGUAGE. 
Fourth Grade. 


SECTION I. 


1. Place in one column all the nouns in the singular number 
and the singular forms of all the nouns in the plural number 
of the list below—and in another column all the nouns in the 
plural number and the plural forms of the nouns in the singu- 
lar number : 

Church, Man, Geese, Child, Mice, Penny, Dice, Foot, 
Ox, Money. 

2. George is tall, handsome, and intelligent. 
same qualities in a higher degree. 
James and George in these respects. 

Put the facts given you into three sentences, each containing 
some form of each of the italicized words. 

3. Express, by a sentence containing a noun in the possess- 
ive case, this fact : “ John owned the book which I found.” 

4. Construct a sentence containing a proper noun in the 
nominative case, and a commor noun in the objective case. 

5. Change to an interrogative sentence the following : “ This 
examination is very hard.” 
taining all the words of the sentence given you, and as few 
additional words as possible. What do you call the sentence 
given you? 


James has the 
Thomas surpasses both 


SECTION Il. 
(Spelling to be marked upon the writing in this Section.) 

6. (1.) /¢ will rain to-morrow. (2.) The bird sang sweetly. 
(3.) Bors play marbles funnily. 

Name the tense of each verb. Change the tense of (1) to 
that of (3). Change the tense of (2) to that of (1). Change 
the tense of (3) to that of (2). Change, in each case, the ad- 
verb, if necessary to do so. 

7. Name the subjects and predicates of the italicized sen- 
tences in Question 6, 

8. Name three personal pronouns that are in the masculine 
gender; two personal pronouns that are in the feminine gen- 


Construct a negative sentence con- | 


—a — SS 


der ; one personal pronoun that is in the neuter gender—and 
construct a sentence that shall contain one pronoun of each 
gender. 

| g. Write a sentence containing a verb in the present tense 
modified by one word ; also a sentence containing a verb in 
the future tense, the subject being modified by one word. 

10. Construct a sentence that shall contain, as a quotation 
from your mother, the words: A/y child you must not be disobe- 
dient to your teacher. 

SECTION Ill. 

11. Write a description of your school house by answering 
the following questions : 

Of what material is it built? What is its size ? 
many stories has it in height ? How many school 
rooms does it contain? What streets bound the 
block upon which it stands? 

12. May dislikes work. Thomas helps his father. 
horse draws a carriage. My teacher enjoys labor. 

Point out the subject, the predicate, and the object of each 
of the above sentences. : 

13. Add to each of the sentences in Question 12 one word 
modifying the subject, one word modifying the predicate, and 
one word modifying the object, and write out in full the sen- 
tences you construct. 

14. Change the tense of the verb in each of first and second 
sentences of Question 12. Change to the passive voice the 
verb in each of the third and fourth sentences, and; do not 
change the sense. 


15. Give the verb study in all the tenses of the indicative 
mode with the pronoun /. 


How 


The 


SECTION IV. 
(Spelling to be marked upon the writing in this Section.) 
16. Construct three sentences—introducing into the first one 
| an adjective, and mark the adjective with its proper abbrevia- 
| tion—into the second a conjunction marked with its proper 
abbreviation—and into the third a preposition marked with its 
proper abbreviation. 
17. Punctuate properly the following : 
The dew was falling fast 
The stars began to bunk 
I heard a voice it satd 
Diink pretty creature drink 
18. State some fact, using an intransitive verb. Some other 
fact in the use of a transitive verb. 
Ig. Separate the prefixes, and define the following words: 
Misrule, Subscribe, Hemisphere, Antedate, A adjoin. 
20. Separate the suffixes, and define the following words: 
Thankful, Sweetish, Heroine, Foxes, Leaflet. 





>< 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHICAGO TEACHER. 

The discussion between the /ucarnate Negation and Blue 
Beard has been watched by many of us with considerable 
interest, both on account of the nature of the subject and the 
skill of the combatants. The question of identity has occa- 
sioned some surmising ; and, a hint by a writer in the 7%mes, 
| that /zcarnate Negation is a man, leads us to give expression to 
our suspicion, based on certain delicate turns of Blue Beard’s 
rapier, that the latter isa woman. Will Blue Beard deny it? 
| We know that he (she) professes to be a man principal ; but 
this is merely a ruse. Will Blue Beard declare his (her) sex ? 
There is a wager depending upon it. 





— Two Lady Readers. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHICAGO TEACHER. 


Please allow a lady principal “to rise to explain” to Blue 
| Beard, why 5th grade obtained a higher per cent. of promotions 
| with male principals than with lady principals. 

The male principal examines the 5th grade in his own school, 
and in the primary also, giving all questions and marking all 
papers. He hasa hobby (fortunate, if not a half dozen), which 
must be taught in As way; and if the teacher in the pri- 

| mary has given another view of the subject, which she thinks 
| equally correct, it may, in 47s opinion, be of little value, and 


| 
| 
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he marks the papers. “The slaughter of 6th grade” a few 
weeks since, should give abundant proof of the ability of male 
principals to examine children. 

The comparison will be a fair one, when a disinterested 
person gives all examinations and marks all papers. We will 
then be willing to compare the per cent. of promotion of 5th 
or 6th grade with that of Ist grade; but not so long as the 
advantage is all on one side. 

We do not know who Blue Beard is, but are able to guess 
his nationality—evidently a Yankee—for though he does not 
know whether the examinations given by Superintentents 
“militate for or against us,” he is so good at guessing, he 
ventures to leave them out. It is needless to add, that in 
Writing, in completed classes in Spring Examination, in 
Vienna Exposition, and Drawing, the Report shows a small 
per cent. in favor of lady principals. 

If Blue Beard will compare average of promotion in pri- 
mary divisions, where children are examined by their own 
principal, he will find we have much the higher per cent. 

Significant facts ; certainly a chance for an inference. 


Yours respectfully, 
—Lady Principal. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHICAGO TEACHER. 

Ir is strange that a man possessing the gallantry of the 
editor of THE TEACHER should have aroused the wrath of a 
being ot such sanguinary designs as Blue Beard, against “ poor 
oppressed womanhood ”—a being whom we must imagine as 
possessing a blood-bespattered beard, protruding canines, and 
whose snore, like the giant that Jack killed, shakes the moun- 
tain. With all this physical grossness, it appears he has been 
successfully resisted in his attempts to hang the /ucarnate Ne- 
gation in the bloody chrmber with her many silent sisters. 
Having failed to lay the Vegation with blows and knocks, he 
now resorts to jugglery, using the three mysterious symbols— 
8, 27 and 20—which numbers correspond to percentage of pro- 
motions in schools where men are principals, over those where 
ladies hold a like position. 

It may be of some help to the /ucarnate Negation to have 
the jugglery exposed, and to explain the existence of the sym- 
bols, 8, 27 and 20. The only wonder is, that the percentage 
of promotions from schools having men principals is not 
greater than is expressed by these numbers. 

1. It is a notorious fact that when a man principal has as- 
signed to his school a “weak teacher,” he exerts himself, in 
every possible magner, to dispose ofher. If he is a brute, she 
had better commit suicide at once than undertake to remain 
in his school. If he isa gentleman, he tells her that, for her 
personal comfort, she had better be transferred to a school 
nearer her home. She is grateful for the suggestion, and in 
anticipation of warm dinners and dry feet, she at once applies 
to the “ committee man” foratransfer. This latter individual, 
who is already posted on the necessity of procuring the trans- 
fer, or running the school, does what he can to accommodate 
all parties, and, acting on the suggestion “that she may do 
well in a low grade in a primary school,” he at once sends to 
a lady principal. 

2. Whenever a good teacher is found in a primary school, 
she is promoted (if she deserves it) to a higher position in a 
district school, no matter how much her removal may injure 
the primary school. 

3. The scarcity of good Grammar school teachers has drawn 
from the primary schools as many of the best teachers as can 
be induced to leave them. 

With this planting of tares and pulling up of wheat in the 
primary schools, is it not easy for B/ue Beard to boast of his 8 
per cent. superiority in the products of the district school ? 

In his statement of the admissions to the High School, last 

{ year, he forgot to state that the greatest number of failures 

| were from schools having gentlemen principals. His memory 

‘»was also a little defective on the fact that the greatest number 
of pupils at the sixth grade examination, last winter, was pro- 
moted from the Polk Street school having a lady principal. 

Now, as to the relative merits of gentlemen and lady princi- 
pals. That women are not angels, I will admit, and also that the 
greatest portion of the misery brought upon society is caused 

hy the petty strifes, vanity of person and dress, selfishness, ex- 
; ‘avagance, ignorance or disregard of what they exist for, and 
many other crimes of which the sex are guilty. 


| 








That men have more of the devil in their composition than 
women, must be conceded. 

There are about 700 lady teachers in the Chicago schools, 
and about 30 gentlemen. 
ers over gentlemen, the questionable acts of about five gentle- 
men to one lady, have been before the Board of Education for 


Great as is the excess of lady teach-,~ 





4 


settlement. For the past three years, no lady's name has been | 


before the Board for misconduct. 

I place but little faith in the acts of ladies generally, but I 
feel safe in saying, that neither in this nor in any other city of its 
size, can 700 men be found of whon, if appointed.as teachers, 
and possessing the necessary education, at least two per cent. 
would not be in jail before the end of one year. When 
men, surrounded by all the sacredness of religion, and “ called” 
by the Lord to preach His gospel, fill the columns of the daily 
papers with their misdeeds, what can be expected from the 
poor teacher, without any sacredness in his calling, and with- 
out the terrors of his own damnation before his eyes, or anxiety 
to save his flock from a like fate. 

That women are more moral than men must also be con- 
ceded, and are, therefore, the fitter to have charge of the edu- 
cation of young children. 

All the grades in the district and primary schools of this 
city are taught by ladies. Now, if alady is competent to man- 
age all the parts of a school as well as a man, can it be said 
that she cannot manage the whole school as well as a man ? 

The average age of completing the Grammar school course 
is about fourteen. The oldest pupils are least troublesome, as 
those who cannot be governed and are destined for the State 
prison or gallows, leave the school, and start on their destined 
way very early in life, and it does not require a Napoleon to 
command those remaining. With all the contempt that I 
have for women, I would not say that they are not able to man- 
age children of the age of those in the district schools, and that 
they are not therefore as well, if not better, fitted for the posi- 
tion of principal in these schools than men are. 

— Whiskers. 
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MoDEL FirsT READER. By J. Russell Webb. 
Geo. Sherwood & Co. 


From the alphabetic to the word method of teaching read- 
ing was a grand stride. Hardly less decided is the improve- 
ment introduced by this latest effort of Mr. Webb, which 
he calls the sentence or idea method. On page g we have cuts 
of a box, a hat, a cup, with the words “a box,” “a hat,” “a 
cup” at the right of their respective cuts. Page 10 has “a 
book,” “a knife,” “a ball,” and “a chair.” Page I1 is a re- 
view of the words without the cuts. Nineteen pages are so 
occupied. On page 20 the engravings are colored. The 
teacher will ask, “* What is it?” and the child reply, “a red 
box,” “a black hat, etc. The engraving—a good substitute 
for the object—suggest the correct reading, and in reviews 
without cuts the child’s knowledge of the form of the words is 
tested. From attributes of objects we go to actions; so on 
page 23 we have, “the girl reads ;” “the dog runs ;” etc. At 
intervals there are columns of words for spelling. No word is 
found in the review that has not been used in the reading. 
The plan of the work approaches the process of nature and 
embodies all the latest suggestions on the subject of teaching 
reading with an eye single to economy of time and effort. 
The engravings are, on the whole, creditable, much better 
than we supposed could be produced west of New York. 
Some of the figures lack grace, but such defects can be remedied 
from time to me. ‘The plan of the work needs no improve- 
ment. Considering the few colors with which the artist was 
obliged to produce his effects, the scenes are quite natural. 
Had Geo. Sherwood & Co. the facilities of 1.. Prang & Co., the 
work would be a marvel of beauty, as it certainly is a marvel 
of ingenious design. 


Chicago : 


Mr. ALcoTtT’s SCHOOL. Boston: Robert’s Brothers, Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

This is a handsome book of 298 pages. The work is a 
treat to the public school teacher, ground in the mill of system 
and routine. It is interesting and suggestive. Half-Hour 
Recreations in Natural History—for sale by Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., 117 and 11g State Street, Chicago—and Half-Hour 
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Recreations in Popular Science, are paper covered little vol- 
umes published by Estes & Lauriat, 143 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. They are attractive and useful chapters on 
science. Science is generally found in ponderous tomes of 
fabulous price. It is pleasant to see it presented as in these 
pamphlets in a form available to all. 


DuFFeT’s FRENCH MeTHop. Part I. 
Cincinnati. 
A volume of 192 pages, made in the best style, with a neat 
flexible cover. The work contains twenty-five lessons, all pro- 
gressive, yet only a few new words introduced into each. Each 
lesson contains a number of words with classification and defi- 
nition ; a portion of the conjugation of a verb; rules, vocabu- 
laries and idioms ; exercises on the elements of the lesson ; and 
conversations. In size the work is convenient; being easily 
carried in the coat pocket. Its plan is philosophical. It will 
be from the ease of its method a favorite with young students 
of French. It is not intended to be a text-book of French 
without a master; but we see no reason why such of our read- 
ers as did not study the French language at school, may not, 
from this volume, with its large number of idomatic sentences, 
get a good start in the study of French. 


GRADED SINGERS: BooK I. Geo. F. Root & Sons, Chicago. 


This completes the series of music books for graded schools, 
compiled by Messrs. Whittemore and Blackman, teachers of 
music in the public schools of Chicago. ‘This series is the re- 
sult of ten years’ trial and selection of the music best adapted to 
the voices of children. The music in our schools is evidence 
of the value of the books of the series now in use, and we are 
delighted to discover that this little volume is the best of them 
all. It has two notable features—appropriate exercises for 
children in the grades next the lowest, and charming little rote 
songs for the use of the lowest grade. The book is a perfect 
gem. In this connection, we desire to pay a hearty tribute of 
appreciation to Messrs. Whittemore and Blackman for the re- 
sults they have reached, in making our school children lovers 
and good performers of vocal music. To one whose musical 
education was neglected, the singing in our schools is a mira- 
cle; to the vocalist and critic, the school music is a source of 
appreciative delight. If there be any member of any school 
board, in any city of the country, who opposes systematic, 
thorough, high vocal culture in the common schools, let him be 
written down “a ass.” 


By Rev. F. H. Burris, A. M. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co., 1874. 

We were reared a Catholic. We are still a Catholic, save 
that when any priest raises his head against the public schools, 
we want to hit that head. We were taught that the Holy 
Trinity was a mystery. We believe it isa mystery. That one 
is three, and that three are one, is a mystery, grammatical, 
physical and spiritual. We cannot unravel that mystery, and 
we shall not try todo so. Mr. Burris has tried and has not 
succeeded. The Trinity is now more a mystery than it was 
’ before he wrote his book. True, he has given his view of the 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 


THE TRINITY. 


Trinity, which is ingenious, original, thoughtful, deep and en- |, 


lightened. But it is still his view, and not an explanation of 
the mystery of the Trinity. It is a view as different from the 
Unitarian as the Unitarian view is different from the Roman 
Catholic. His view we shall not try to present. If our read- 
ers want our ideas of the Trinity, we answer that we have not 
any. We take it as we were taught. If they want Mr. Bur- 
ris's idea, let them buy his book ot S. C. Griggs & Co., 335 
Wabash ayv., Chicago. 


WARREN'S BRIEF COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
thwait & Co., Philadelphia. 
Chicago. 

The enterprise of the publishers of school-Looks is wonder- 
ful. We always knew that Cowperthwait & Co. were diligent 
readers of THE TEACHER, but we did not think that they would 
have a book out so soon embodying the hints on the teaching 
of geography given in THE TEACHER, during the past year. 
The typography of the work is remarkable even in these days 
of remarkable printer's work. The maps are certainly not en- 
cumbered with too much information. The illustrations are 
spirited ; wild animals playing the leading roles. The descrip- 
tive matter is concise and generally accurate, though we are a 
little surprised to learn that “only the southern districts of 


92 pp. Cowper- 
F. S. Belden, 335 Wabash av., 








Maine are settled.” We thought we had a subscriber or two 
in the northern part of Maine. We are glad to learn that 
Chicago receives cattle and grain from “all the country 
around,” and that the only boast of St. Louis is, that it was 
settled by the French. Our ideas of astronomy are confused by 
the loose way in which the words star and planet are used. 
The earth, it appears, is only a “ small star,” and, apparently, 
all a star has to do to become a planet is to behave itself, and 
shine with a steady light. It is not a geographer like Guyot 
that wrote this book; it is evidently compiled by book- 
agents ; but it will be a more available book in school than it 
would be if written by a genius in love with his subject. Its 
descriptions precede its maps, and opposite the map are the 
map questions. The work is not good for reading or compar- 
ison, or classification, or generalization ; but it is good for the 
needs and business of the school-room, If a man knows more 
geography than this book contains, he ought to be dropped. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. Six times a year. 
New York. A. S. Barnes & Co. $5.00. 
ers, $4.00. 


May-June. 
To our subscrib- 


This periodical makes no pretension to be popular, yet it is 
a popular magazine in the best sense of the word. Though 
its title is comprehensive, its bulk voluminous, its price some- 
what formidable, yet it is essentially a popular publication, for 
it discusses the foremost topics of the times in a manner that 
delights all people fortunate enough to peruse its pages. Its 
articles are all original ; we fail to discover in it any traces of 
the editorial scissors. Its articles are exhaustive of the sub- 
jects treated. Its contributors are the best living authors of 
the two continents; its tone is pleasing, scholarly, dignified, 
and high. The following are the articles of the current num- 
ber: Article I. First Impressions of Rome ; II. Indian Citi- 
zenship; III. Art at the National Capital; IV. Australia ; 
V. Monopolies; VI. John Stuart Mill; VII. Then follows the 
review of books. It is only a question of time for the “ Inter- 
national” to attain the position of authority held by the 


quarterly reviews, and the coveted popularity of the standard 
monthlies. 


MopEL DIALoGcugEs. By W. M. Clarke, Editor Schoolday 
Magazine. J. W. Daughaday & Co., Publishers, Philadel- 
phia. 

This is a choice collection of new and original dialogues, 
tableaux, etc., by the leading authors of America. It is as 
timely in its appearance as it is appropriate to the use for 
which it is designed. Occasionally there is a straining for 
humorous effect, but there is nothing objectionable in the 
volume. This collection is far above the average dialogue 
books offered to the youth of America to give them scope for 
the exhibition of histrionic talent in school exhibitions, upon 
school anniversaries, at Sabbath School entertainments, and 
private theatricals of the less ambitious order. 

ScHOOL AND Home. Geo. E. Stevens, 39 W. Fourth Street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Four pages of the size of the ordinary magazine, filled with 
matter, original and selected, prepared by Miss Delia Lathrop, 
suited to the capacity of children not higher than the Third 
Reader age, and not lower than the Kindergarten period. 
Such is School and Home. Such matter is a necessity in graded 
schools, where the quantity of reading contained in the regular 
text-books is not found sufficient. This little periodical may 
be used as a premium to best scholars, or, better still, be given 
to all pupils as pleasant, easy, fresh reading. 

One hundred copies, $1.50 ; one thousand copies, $12.50. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 
worth & Co., Boston. 
Chicago. 


Woolworth, Ains- 
W. M. Scribner, 335 Wabash Ave., 
Books No. I. and II. 


This new series of Bartholomew, a man already renowned 
for his instruction in, and publications on, artistic drawing, 
opens well. True, Bartholomew imitates Walter Smith, 
adopting Smith’s idea, but improving upon Smith in appear- 
ance of pages, arrangement of instruction and figure, and in 
the style, proportion, form and execution of the same. In the 
race of revision, Bartholomew has won the first heat. Ho! 
Walter! English thorough-bred! Wilt thou be beaten by a 
Yankee trotter? 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

The editor’s modesty experiences a slight shock at the pub- 
lication of the following notice, but justice to the publisher 
demands that it be inserted. 

Had Oliver Goldsmith been born somewhat later, he would be princi- 
pal of a Chicago district school and editor of'a progressive, incisive, and 
graceful publication relating to the practice and illustrating the philoso- 
phy of school-keeping. Perhaps the pang of poverty, which, in Oliver's 
time, was an apparently inseparable condition of inspiration, might be 
lacking, unless, as is very likely, he would have taken pity upon an In- 
carnate Negation and gone to raising a family larger and more improvi- | 
dent than the vicar of Wakefield’s. But the conditions of success in one 
epoch are reversed in the next, and are not invariable anyhow. Scott 
did his best work when his estate was without encumbrance, and his 
worst when he was playing the role of an intellectual Hercules to pay off 
an immense debt incurred by his partner’s bankruptcy. Goldsmith, on a 
comfortable income received monthly from the city treasury through the 
mediation of the school-agent, would undoubtedly produce a much better 
— than his only venture, 7ze Gentleman's Magazine, was in its 

rief palmy day ; and Nature having borne and ripened Oliver too soon 
for American scholastic reform and refinement, has balanced her account 
by nurturing Jeremiah Mahony. 

Mr. Mahony owns, edits, ead guiliches Tue Cuicaco TEACHER. Any- 
body who can own and publish a pedagogical monthly two months with- 
out the assistance of a warrant from the Board of Education and the inter- 
ference of a warrant from the sheriff, is indeed one of the noblest works 
of God. That a schoolmaster should know how to make money, after the 
lamentable excesses of Ratich, Milton, Comenius, Basedon, Pestalozzi 
and Jacatot, is incredible. ‘That a schoolmaster should successfully edit 
with his own hand an incisive, independent, audacious, radical periodical, 
is the most surprising fact in the history of the finance of pedagogy, and 
worthy ofa place in the next volume of Mr. R. H. Quick's “Essays on 
Educational Reformers ’? Mr. Mahony brings to his task three admirable 
qualifications, high talent and long experience ir. the school-room, literary 
ability, and business tact The product is a periodical typographically 
blameless, financially permanent, and practically advantageous to the 
teaching profession. Speaking as a disinterested outsider, 7he 7imes 

ronounces it the only enjoyable publication of its kind in the northwest. 

e differ flatly from Mr. Mahony concerning the value of sex in school- 
room ; concerning the value of dogmatic religion in a course of study, 
concerning various other things, difference upon which lends zest to 
thought and modulates existence in this vale of tears out of the unprofita- 
ble quietness of a funeral. But we are bound to say, though a portion of 
the imminent heavens fall upon our heads, that THe CuicaGo TEACHER 
has honestly earned its confessed success, and is entitled to respectful con- 
sideration wherever education is regarded as a theme of interest. 

Tue CuicaGo TEACHER is at present, and has been for some time, en- 
gaged in settling a momentous question,—the relative merits of men and 
women principals. The cause of the latter has been championed by a 
polemic professing the softer sex, whose cleverness has been modified by in- 
discretion ; and in response to whom the editor displayed Celtic chivalry 
and the unadulterated egotism of the Man Principal. As if one man 
were not enough to defend the large salaries against the battering pen of 
a little woman, another strapping tellow, with singular modesty, debbin 
himself **Blue Beard,”’ has entered the lists, and ** Incarnate Negation 
is silenced in the April number by statistics showing the greater efficiency 
of schools and teachers presided over by the male tyrant. silenced ?— 
impossible! A woman silenced? Never! figures proving just as much, 
if not more, on the other side, may be had from cities where the experi- 
ment of woman principals has been longer and more fairly tried. But has 
the picture ofa hoop-skirt around the boots of Jeff Davis occurred to any- 
one in regard to ‘‘incarnate. Negation ?”’ Is there a false Judith in the 
camp ?—Chicago Times. 

BLaNnCHARD’sS SECTIONAL Map or Ituinoris. For Schools, Offices, and 
Families. Size 36 by 44 inches. Price, full mounted, $5.00. ub- 
lished by John H. Rolfe, Chicago, Ill. 

We congratulate the teachers of Illinois on the publication of a wall 
map which will enable them to teach the geography of their state with 
satisfactory success, and we hope that this may not only find a place in 
every school in Illinois, but that it may be faithfully used. It is surpris- 
ing how little teachers as a class know of the geography of their own 
state. We have in our possession the maps of Ohio recently drawn by a 
class of over fifty applicants for a teacher’s certificate in one of the largest 
cities of the state. They are a striking evidence of the sad neglect of 
home geography in our schools. We believe that our pupils, as a class, 
have a better knowledge of the geography of England than of Ohio. The 
absence of a manual or map to aid in teaching home geography is, doubt- 
less, one reason of its neglect, and hence we rejoice in the removal of this 
obstacle in Illinois and a few other states. Mr. Blanchard’s map not only 
presents the counties and townships, railroads, etc., of Illinois, but the 
margin contains four smaller maps, two representing respectively the geol- 
ogy of the state and the altitude of the surface, and the other two being 
political maps.—National Teacher. 

A very rapid, safe and easy way to make money, is to procure territory 
to introduce the latest useful invention that is wanted every day, by ever 
one, every where, who has a family, a full sized Sewing Machine with 
‘Table and Treadle for only $10 that does the same work as a Machine you 
would pay $80 for, rapid, smooth and firm, makes a seam so strong the 
cloth will tear before the stitches rip apart. Eight new attachments for 
all work and the improved Button Hole Worker used by us only. Agents 
only need show them in operation to sell in every house they enter. $30 
and upwards cleared daily by smart agents. No such Machine was ever 
offered at any such price. 35,000 sold last year, 100,000 Families use them. 
Demand_increasing every day where they become known. Ministers, 
Judges, Lawyers, Editors, Machinists, Tailors &c., recommend them as 
perfect. Rights given free to first applicants. If there is no agency in 
your place, write for it, or buy a Machine for your Family or a relation, 
there is none better or so cheap. Machines sent to all parts of the country 
on receipt of price $10. Read advertisement beginning ‘‘$60 saved in 

Address the Proprietors, 
ULLIGAN & Co., 336 Canal St., New York. 





every Family” in another part of this paper. 
Rosert J. 











THE AMERICAN 


Educational Readers. 


NEW GRADED SERIES. 


Parties desirous of securing the best books are 
invited to examine these 


Latest, Cheapest, and Best School Readers, 


Bay Crry, Michigan, Match 30, 1874. 

“ The New Grapep Reapers (American Educational Series), are in use 
in the schools of this city, having been introduced by wnanimousrvote of 
the Boarp or Epvucation during the present year. They are giving 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION to all who use them, and to the patrons of the 
schools. 

The fresh- 
ness and purity of the selections, the elegance of the typography and 


““We find them all that we could desire as school-books. 


illustrations, and the substantial durability of the binding render them 


well nigh perfect.” 
D. C. SCOVILLE, 


Sup't of City Schools. 


The recent adoption of these Readers by five counties and 
more than ¢irty cities and towns in the West, within less than 
six months after their publication, is a prompt indorsement of 
their worth. 


New Graded Reader, No. 1, Retail, $ 25 
ba ee No. 2, * 40 
sf vo No. 3, * 50 
06 © No. 4, * -70 
66 bd No. 5, ** 1.20 


** Correspondence 
tion of these Readers. 


is solicited with reference to the introduc- 





A set of the Complete Series—Five Books— 
will be mailed to Teachers or School Officers 
on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction. 





The Most Liberal Terms for First Introduction. 





ADDRESS 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


Or, EDWARD COOK, 
133 § 135 State St., CHICAGO. 





